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MOISTURE.—A DITHYRAMBIC ODE. 


The rain's come at last !— 
And ‘tis pouring so fast 
As if to pay up the arrears of the past; 
While the clouds on the wind 
Press on thicker and thicker, 
As if they'd a mind 
To disgorge all their liquor. 


Let them patter away— 
There’s a Toper to-day 
That will take their whole tonnage to moisten his clay: 
Yea, though they keep up 
For a fortnight their dropping, 
He won't flinch a cup, 
Nor require any mopping. 


Yes; earth, that was curst 
Witha vehement thirst, 
Is drinking so eager you'ld fancy he'd burst, 
And his hot chappy lips— 
How he smacks them together ! 
As he gulps, tastes, and sips 
The delicious wet weather. 


See the beautiful flowers, 
How they soak in the showers, 
That plash on the meadows or splash thro’ the bowers, 
Leaves, blossoms, and shoots 
Queff with succulent mouth ;— 
And the fibres and roots 
Are imbibing the South. 


‘The farmer's nice ear 
Distinctly cau hear 
The growth of his crops thro’ their bacchanal cheer ; 
And the boozy potatoes 
Cry out, under cover, 
* With elbow-room treat us, 
Arrah! neighbours, lie over.” 


The horses and cows, 
Neglecting to brouze, 
Stand still while they give their parched hides a carouse ; 
And the indolent sheep 
Their frize jackets unbutton, 
While with rain-drops they steep 
Their half roasted mutton. 


The birds of the air, 
Seem little to care, 
If the summer should never again take up fair; 
For they're dabbling, like snipes, 
And rejoicing together, 
While the quail tunes his pipes 
To wet-weather ! wet-weather ! 


The ducke and the drakes 
Spread their feathers in flakes, 
And dabble their bellies in stable-yard lakes ; 
And nothing on earth 
Can be half so absurd 
As the bibulous mirth 
Of the pond-loving bird. 


In brief to sum up— 
All things seem to sup 
New vigour from Nature’s*most bountiful cup; 
While the sky, dropping rain, 
And the sun, shining southerly, 
Make the country again 
Look good-natured and motherly.—Irish paper. 


BOAT SONG. 
Bend to your oars! for the clouds of the night 
Are hastily mustering in wrath ; 


And the moon is withdrawing her wan dreary light, 
To wrap in deep darkness our path. 





Stretch on your oars !—The far rush of the sea 

Comes hollow and hoarse on my ear, 

And the wild bird’s lone scream, and this deep hush can be 
But the sign that the tempest is near 


Rise on your oars! for the scowl of the sky 
More gloomily gathers around, 

And deeper and drearer the breezes sweep by, 
And the waves start awake at the sound. 


Strain on your oars! for the wild waters fling 
Oar frail bark like a weed on their spray— 
They wantonly whirl her, as she werc a thing 
That could stand the rude shock of their play. 


Rest on your oars! for the peril is gone— 

Now the storms on the ocean may roam ; 

For the haven is won, and the loved ones they rua 
To welcome the wanderers home. 


PSYCHE. 
By T. K. Hervey. 

a wove bright fables in the days of old! 

hen reason borrowed fancy’s painted wings ; 
When truth’s clear river owed o'er sands of gold, 

And told, in song, its bigh and mystic things ! 

And such the sweet and solema tale of ber, 

- my ee to whom a dream was gives 
That led her through the world—Love's worshipper— 
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To seek, on earth, for him whose home was heaven ! 
As some lone angel, through night's scattered host, 
Might seek a star which she had loved—and lost ! 

In the cull city—by the haunted fount— 

Through the dim grotto’s tracery of spars— 

’*Mid the pine temples, on the moonlit mount, 

Where silence sits, to listen to the stars— 

In the deep glade, where dwells the brooding dove-- 

The painted valley—and the scented air— 

She heard far echoes of the voice of Love, 

And found his footsteps’ traces everywhere ! 

But never more they met !—siuce doubts and fears, 

Those phantom-shapesthat haunt and blight the earth, 
Had come 'twixt her, a child of sin and tears, 

And that bright spirit of immortal birth ;— 

Until her pining soul and weeping eyes 

Had learnt to seek him only in the skies,— 

Till wings unto the weary oort were given, 
Aud she became Love's angel-bride—in heaven. 








—_—_—_ 
FRENCH COOKERY.: 

In the canons of cookery, ‘‘one false step” (like the first error of | 
woman) ‘entirely damns” one's “fame; and he who takes salt with | 
his soup, eats with his knife, or “ diseusses” the leg of a woodcock, | 
must thereafter be eapond to be excluded from all civilized societ rs 
in consequence of such capital atrocities against the code gourmand “ in | 
that case made and provided.” 

Hence the difficulties and dangers with which critics and cookery are | 
beset, Itisno easy matter, as our publisher knows, to get “ gentlemen 
at ease” into harness; and it is still more difficull to enlist those “ soldats 
du table,” who seldom or ever become “ soldats de plume’’—commonly 
called story-tellers, sometimes led-captains, gentlemen en-tout, and anon 
jack-puddings. 

It will doubtless be concluded, from what we have been sa ing, that 
we deem the subjeet of cookery the most scientific and dificult one; it | 
is even so; and we are more induced to take it up from the failures of 
others than from any certainty of succeeding ourselves. Two requi- 
sites we have, however, for the self-imposed task, which are by no 





| of reléves and entrées 





fine what a dinner is. A dinner, then, is composed of four courses, or, 
as a Frenchman would say, ‘de quatre services.” The first course ought 
to present a solid and obstinate resisiance ; because it is supposed to 

assailed by hungering jaws and a virgin appetite. ‘This course consists 
The roasts are escorted by sallads, as a kind of 
household troop; and some complimentary vegetables give us thele pre- 
sence as 4 kind of honorary body-guard to the second service, he 
entremets, which grace the third course, appear with an afrial agility, 
attaining the eminence of the salle d@ manger, as it were, ina bound, 
range themselves round some grave and imposing dish, with a courteous 


| acquiescenee, and a deep sense of profound veneration. After this 


comes the dessert, ‘to greet the eyes and glad the heart” of jessamy 
men and languishing women. It should be observed, however, that the 
“ hors-d' @uvre”’ remain on the table till the third course. They are the 
culinary stone on which the appetite is whetted. Nor must the attend- 
ants forget, that at each act of the nutritive drama, the table, like the 
stage, should be entirely denuded ; but the pause, as Hamlet says, should 


| be “exceeding brief.” The servants retire after the entremets. At the 


dessert, each guest serves himself according to his taste; and those 


| whose views extend beyond their reach, pray their neighbours to lend a 


helping hand. y Brig 

This is the definition, and these are the maxims in whose spirit it 
should be demolished. It is needful, however, that we should speak of 
the manner in which the matériel should be dressed, and served—that 
we should say what soups are most sanative—whst rotis the most re- 
nowned. and what salmis the most seductive; but previously a grave 
question arises—should oysters be eaten before soup ? The custome of 
St. Petersburgh, Vienna, and Paris speak in favour of this proetice; but 
our own opinion is, that when one is really sure of a good dinner, the 
eating of oysters is a fraud on the appetite. At all events these light 
troops should only be allowed to skirmish in the stomach in small num- 
bers, and their impetuosity should be restrained by a quantum suffictt of 
vin de Grave Montrachet or vin de Powilly—or better still by a glass of 
dry Madeiva, Jehanisberg or Hockbeimer. As to the Chablise—which bs 
drank ia Franee with oysters, for our own parts we have always thought 
it @ petty-darceiy liquor. ; 

To soup let all honour and glory be due. It is liquid meat; and if 
good of its kind would create a look under the ribs of death. Of soups, 
according to the best authorities (including Bouillons, Purées, and Po- 


meansavimportant. In the first place, we love good cheer most henrti- | 48s) there ere I27 inthe Cuisine Francaise, Of these, however, the 


ly; and, secondly, it has been our good fortune often to have enjoyed it 
in establishments not to be despised, not only in France and in England, 
but in most European capitals. Nor have we been so sensual as to have 
been insensible to all, save the mere animal enjoyment. On the con- 
trary. we have sought in dining the theory of dinner-giving, and all that 
pertains to those pleasures of the palate, which may be enjoyed without 
fatigue, and repeated often, not only to the exhilaration of the system, 
but to the prolongation of existence. In order to the giving of a dinner, 
it is necessary that the Amphytrion should be cognizant of the fishes, 
meat, poultry, game, and vegetables, which are in season during each 
month, and on this head the Code Gourmand is full and instructive. 

January (says the editor) is perhaps one of the most favourable junc- 
tures in the year for repasts. In Paris, during this month, beef, veal, 
matton, wild-boar, roebuck, hare, grey partridge, woodcock, snipe, red 
partridge (bartarelle) and black game, are in the greatest abundance ; 
and in the vegetable market you find cauliflowers, rich and succulent 
celery, and the truffle in all its meridian glory. In February, as in 
January, the beef is fat and tender, the veal pure and white, and the 
mutton (le veritable prés salé) full of rich moisture. Though game is 
not so plenty as in January, yet the scarcity is atoned for in an abundance 
of poultry. March is the month, both in Paris and London, when fish 
is best, and most abundant; and when the vyster comes into season 
April is only distinguished by its vegetable produets, but the young peas 
and fresh asparagus repair the miseries of thirty days of sterility. May 
is distinguished, or rather degraded, by that worst of fish, mackerel, and 
the insipid pigeon ; while June may boast of tuat best of young birds, a 
young turkey, French beans, cucumbers, Brussels sprouts, &c. Among 
river fish—always inferior to that of the sea—we may eat, in June, carp, 
trout, and perch. 

In the French capital, during the month of July, the veal of Pentoise 
is most in use; quail also is common. To give a good dinner in this 
month requires the most elaborate invention; and success in this regard 
would obtain the host a higher reputation than that of a Louvois, a Cel- 


bert, or a Condorcet. August is the season of young hares, rabbits, and | 


sucking pigs. 

In the month of September game begins again to appear, but the birds 
have not acquired that degree of succulence which, a little later, makes 
their perfume preferable to that of the rose. In September chestnuts 


best are as follows: Puré des Carottcs au Ris, une bisque d'ccrivisses, wme 
potage d la reine, une julienne, aux pointes d'asperges, and um consommé de 

rolaule. Mock-turtle, ox-tail, and hare soup ene can bave in France, 
| but, with the exception of the latter, they are rarely suitable to our 
| English taste. ; 

It has long been a question with us, whether the French or English 
soups claim the pre-eminence: and even yet we are unable to come to 
a decision; but there can be no doubt that the French mast bear away 
the palm on the score of variety, if they do not obtain it on that of ex- 
cellence. Though it must be Zdmitted that a good ox-tail is a stron 
full bodied, mellow soup, yet ii will also be conceded that it is often 
England too highly seasoned, and fitted only for the palates of those 
whose lives have Lose gently soddened under a tropical sun. A mock- 
turtle soup, when well made, is better, to our taste ni least, than @ real 
turtle—and this isa dish which is rarely, ifever seen, in a genuine French 
house. Mock-turtle, may, however, be obtained at Paris, at Mountain's, 
an English pastrycook in the Rue Mont Tabor; and also at Ibbotson s, 
a Scotchman in the Rue Castiglione. Hare soup isa dish worthy Diana 
herself. We have eaten it ina rough and home-spua state in Scotland, 
and found it marvellously recruiting: but we have never found it pone 
and perfect except at Paris. There only have we discovered the alembi- 
cated essence of hares, who had the good fortune to be took on 
sunny banks of Valromey, or the heights and fastnesses of Dauphiné ; of 
hares who, even when erated in the pipkin, gently simmered forth, for 
“even in our ashes live our wanted fires,” the satisfaction which they 
felt at the noble uses to which they were turned. When, however, we 
have enumerated the three last-named soups as the products of Engla:d, 
we fear that our “ occupation” is wholly “gone.” True, one bears of 
gravy soup and mutton roth, but these are in general so execrably bad, 
unless at the first private houses, that they may be very fitly, and not at 
all too severely, denominated hog'swash. ‘There is another soup (pea,) 
which we hope may last as long as the wooden walls of Old England; 
but that is only to be had good on ship-board, and we would almost un- 
dergo a tossing in the Bay of Biscay, to obtain such a plate of it as we 
have had the honour of eating off Douglas, Isle of Man, on board his 

majesty's yacht the Royal Charlotte. 
| ‘The soups of Franee, though not so strong and seasoned, or spicy as 
those of England, are infinitely more various, light and succulent: if we 








| form a culinary resource ; and also those willing artichokes, which, in| except an English white soup made by a first-rate artiste. The Preneh 
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} lending themselves to the caprices of the artiste, now sport it. as a hors- 


@'euvre; now shine, as an entremet; and sometimes (perhaps too often) 
run a race of glory even with an entrée itself. 

In October culinary prospects begin to brighten. The sea, in reco- 
vering from the lassitude occasioned by the heat of summer, flings on its 
surface the shame-faced and modest whiting, whose début is crowned 
with an hononrable and encouraging success. Beef, too, begins to 
acquire a respectable and continued rotundity; and mutton and veal 
obtain that conscientious appreciation, which, when good, they unques- 
tionably deserve. 


houillon, too, is generally better, and contains the very soul and quin- 
tessence of the meat in which the casserole has carefully and cautiously 
performed its duty. Ali the vegetable kingdom, moreover, is put into 
play; and torvips, carrots, celery, asparagus, onions, cloves, tomata, 
| encumbers, lentils, chicorée, chestnuts, and (save'the mark!) cabbage, 
gently meander through and mix with the soups, ipito which the taste or 
the caprice of the chef shall fling them : 

Among the best, if not the best of French soups, we reckon the puré 
des carottes au ris—so rich, so red, and so racy. How gently does the 
carrot appear to have insinuated itself into the bouillon, “ incarnadining, 





In November, fresh herrings first make their appearance; but it | the multitud nous broth, and making the brown “ one red” —orient ae 
grieveth us to think they are not held in just appreciation by the great | the first tint of “ russet-clad morn,” or as the first glow of the gently ex- 


and little vulgar. Endowed with the most edifying modesty, the herring 
does not glorify herself; but, like the violet, he hides his head, and is 
only betrayed by his perfume. In this month turkeys arrive at “ men's 


estate,” and may be, therefore, eaten “ at discretion.” | soup. 
In December, butchers’ meat, game, poultry, and vegetables, are all | 


excellent. The golden plover and the lapwing again appear, “ 
suc et de saveur.”’ 
most fabourable—“ auz plaisirs de la bonne chere.”’ 

Thus have we gone the round of the whole year, and pointed out the 
products of the months of which it is composed. The most important 
task, however, yet remains(o us. We havespoken merely of the “raw 
material” of “ edibles; but we have seid litle or nothing regarding 
them inthe “manufactured” state. It first behoves us, however, to de- 


—_—_——_ 


ples de 


Thus is Christmas ushered in with circumstances the | 


| panding rose. Ever dear and honoured Laiter, it was at thy restaurant, 
at the corner of the Rue Castiglione, that we last indulged ourselves, 
even to a gentle ona | (which cheered but did not palf) in a carrot 
Here is a sowpe ala reime not at all to be despised, resembling our 

white soup in colour, and in a great yortion of the materials it may 
| fnirty rival it, if meade by a good dock. To those who rejoice in crotites, 
we may remark that they are always better managed in France than in 
England, and that they never in the former country give to the soup, in 
technical phrase, © colour “trop ombre.” A de gibier is 1 for the 
* private eating” of any lad among them all ; but in order to make it as 
it should be made, you must put down three pounds of sliced lean beef, 
four partridges, two pounds of veal, two pounds of sliced bam, a phea 
sent or two, carrots, onions, four beads of celery, three cloves anda 
small nosegey of fennel.. With such meterials, It mast be your own 


* Code Gourmand; Paris, 1823 and 1929.—Physiologie da Gout ; | feak if you have not @ good soup. 


Paris, 1829 and 30.—Cysinier Royele; Paris, 1829.—Cuisine Bourgecise ; 


Paris, 1909; and 24th edition, 1530 


In the matter of Osh and in the pre: <a ao Ge Cue, 
the Freauch are inferior to the Datch aad . Mueb, bet sot all 
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fhe Albion. September 3, 





this, is owing to our prosimity to the sen; to the number of our ses- 
ports: to the fearlessness of our fishermen; and to the rapidity with 
which we convey the fish to market. Some of it also is due to our 
cleanliness, and to the art of crimping, which we owe to Holland. All 
the larger fish, be it observed, are best when simply boiled. 
good of turbot, salmoa, haddock, plaice, and John Dory. In dressing 
fancy or imagination of the cook. Hence the success of the English 
and the Datch. 
walk in it d merceille. Not so, however, with frying; this 
and judzment, and accordingly, though the fish fe on all hands admitted 
to be inferior to the English, you eat your whiting and your sole with 
more satisfaction at Paris, than you do in London 
Because your sole frite is more crust, and crisp, and curdy; more mel- 
low, tender, and full of juice. In truth, it appears ripe, and wears the | 
light brown, autumaal tint of dropping fruit :-— 
“the embrowning of the frait (read fish,) which tells 

How rich, within, the soul (read sole) of sweetness dwells.” 
Yet ye have never eaten a turbot, even at the Rocher lancale, with the 





Should he come as a sympathizer in mésfortune—‘ Capital! Lago to the 

these one has only to follow nature; no scope whatever is given to the | life!’ A losde—iieenntst 

| credit for playing a part, and his success is adequate to what it we 

The way is plain and straightforward, and lo! they | “in his pro omy 
uires taste perapherelis o st 

sensible helps, and can, on oceasion, alone “ play many parts,” or even 

press some of bis audieuc> into his dramatic corps, without their being say 

And Wherefore? privy to the capacity they 4.1. 


at least not to your disadvantage, L hope. 
acquaintances: a large connexion being a primary requisite in all pro-| can only save me now! 
fessions, but an indlepen 


pect that there is one ingenuous sentiment remaining within those whose | colourtess, my eyes sunken and glazy, m 

whole study is imitation, whose highest ambition * to be transformed | comparatively <aioctahedl mien + bg dir eypermes and my dress 
into facsimiles of others?” Should this poor wight profess a warm and | cal—I listened to the joyful anticipations of young and old 
generous friendship in real life, there are twenty to exclaim, - 
This holds | natural—but yectile 


empt was hysteri- 
all directed 
new dresses, 
: f 

wainta: ces, and I was told they were intended to grace abe ee 
Pe prudent portion of my intended visitors requested me not to put 


‘How towards the gratifications I was to afford them—I beheld 
ct what an excellent Pierre or Cea ago tbe | pelisses, shawls, bonnets, caps, &c., arrive to each of m 


myseli to any extraordinary trouble for their ception; “ 
How different is his case who preserves al! the ya and some wine,” said they, “laid ina “we a ote = 
age trickery within himself, who is obliged to no | sufficient.”—‘ How delightful a little dance would be after the chou? 
whispered pretty Fanny Syllabub, “if it was only to the piano; I dare 
Mr. —— has got one?” —* Oh!” responded Angelica Celestina “TI 
Such is the actor of real merit,andin know he has, for he told me he sometimes amuses h : 
ondon there are many such. | play on it.” Thus, another thorn was added by the ti 
Iam one of them—start not, reader,I am not going to act upon qo" | to those which were already stinging me to death ; tI 
[have an extensive circ 


cilias, et hoc genus omne;—in all, he only gains 
ald be 


imself, learning to 
ioughtless fair ones 


4 - 
e of | having a dance, and I—cur non omnia? assented. A mince, thocahe 


sible one in mine. I have my breakfast ac-| The first week of the awful month I passed in a sort af 


desperate re- 





same gusto asin London, The Gish in Paris comesa long way by land- 
carriage ; and land-carriage is “a whoreson destroyer” of your fish. 
The native of the deep becomes soft and flabby, and a mere starvelin 
to what he was in the seay and besides a turbot in Gaul is like goo 
words sung to a “ filthy tune.” They give yee the fish, which is the 
words, but to the tane of shrimps, and a plague of such sauce say we. | | 
In this our land, the custom is different. As y 





these compose my gallery, box, and pit audience. 
young men in chambers and lodgings, literary persons, whose finances 
have not reached the matrimonial degree ; and even, in the session, some | to bribe my next-room neighbour for a loan of his apart 
members of parliament, come to town without their wives. The ladies | wisl, alas! my coffers held my inclination in bondage. 
j are seldom included in my matin speculations; however, they enter| dawned. ‘ Well,” said Ito myself, “if I can’t shew ‘fair play,’ let me 


es, my di acquaintances, and my supper acquaintances ; 


signation to the certain fate I saw gradually approaching, 
In the first class are PP ing. I made no 


preparations. Ali the under part of the house, I understood, was to be 
thronged—no hope, therefore, remained in that quarter; and, although 





ment J had every 
Sunday the 7th, 


argely into the next class; that is composed of mothers, who love shop- | exhibit a ‘clear stage,’ at all events;"’ saying which I jumped from my 


the “sound should be an ping and a cicisbeo, misses whose sway at home extends to an invitation | sleepless couch, and immediately laid about me with a vigour which asto- 


echo to the sense,” so should the sauce be worthy of the fish, and ac-| tor dinner, brothers ditto, bon-vivants who need a boon companion, and | nished myself. “Inthe twinkling ofa bed-post” I hnoeked four of them 
cordingly, instead of a “withered apple John” sort of sauce, such as | authors aspiring only to fame, delighted to secure an after-dinner victim | from their perpendicular on the floor, and in a few minutes had thrust 
shrimps are, we have the rich and unctuous lobster variegated with a) to their lucubrations; this is by fur the most numerous class, and, as is | the whole sleeping paraphernalia from the room; then I seized hold of 


vein of coral 


proper, is my staple resource. 


The third and last is more heteroge- | two crazy chairs, and excluded them likewise; a table shared the same 


Haddock we have never eaten good in Paris: neither have we found | neous and undetermined; being made up, for the most part, of the other | fate, and, in short, a complete vacuum was in half an hour obtained 
it in London comparable to that which we have had in Ireland and Seot-| two, with a few stragglers, peculiarly its own—such as tavern friends, | The window was now wrenched from its moorings, anda trict survey 


land 
ter: and we make the avowal even atthe risk of being deemed vulgar. 


A . . . } 
The larder, however, is excellent, and the wines choice and of a rich | 
bouquet. 


It is “ not for nothing,” however, that we drive down towards | get into so much, and such good company ? 


The sauce for boiled haddock, according to us, is parsley and but- | street acquaintances accidentally encountered, and three or four old | made of the territory I could command: this, as } before stated, was cer- 

maids, who, by a supper, reward the exertions of a novel-reader, when | tainly capable of accommodating about ten persons, and these I deter- 
The Rocher lancale is certninly the best sauce for fish at Paris, but all its | his throat refuses to squeak forth aline more after five or six hours’ unin- 
fish is inferior to (excepting the fried), and dearer than that of London. | terrupted duty. This tiers état completes the list. 


mined should be the Bottleblossoms and the Whimples, who would thus 
complete the number.—Fate might dispose of the rest. All that day I 
laboured intensely to render this eyrie tenable, and the entrance to it 


But the reader, if he knows me, will say, “how did you contrive to 
somewhat less hazardous. The apartment itself, too, by wheedling my 


You have no means of re- | 


the Rue Montmartre, and when the reckoning is paid, it is indeed a! turning all those breakfasts, dinners, and suppers ?""—True, but there lies | gruff landlady, I got into some sort of receptionable order, and, by two 


“ swingeing sum.” | 

On the subject of fish, then, let us admit thatin the quality and in the | 
boitiag of it, as well asin the adjunct of sauce, the English are immea- | 
surably superior to the French. 

We come now to the Entrées, and here the call is reversed; for the 
French are immeasarably superior to the English ia all the nic-nacs of 
life. At an ordinary dinner in France, they give you sixteen entrées, in 
which are comprised” great variety of petits patés, and in which you | 
often find (hat exquisite dish the frica ss¢e de poulet ala belle vue ; the filets | 
de volaille aux truffes, and the filets de faisans a license. Nothing in this 
nether world can be better than the filets de volaille aux truffes. ‘This pre- 
cious tabercle, whose unctuous perfume enriches the “lean earth” in whose 
hosom it is found (and with which the font becomes saturated), warms 
the stomach, gives tone to the wearied appetite, and facilitates digestion. 
The mind itself feels its inspirting influence. ‘To the pig—which, Cob- 
bett says, has a‘ nose as keen as a parson’’—are we indebted for this 
pearl abeve all price in the culinary art. Columbus himself must give 
place to the Cochon—for what was the discovery of America, in compari- 
son tothe discovery of the truffle! For one single truffle any king of 
taste would lose America, and be content to lose it. Notwithstanding 
all that has been said in praise of the pig, he is a selfish and sensual ani- 
mal, and a gourmand of the first magnitude. [1 is for himself he scents 
this pink of perigord,jand not for mankind. As civilization extends, how 
ever, humanity gains the “ vantage ground,”’ and now we employ truflle 
hounds, who on the umbrageous banks of limpid rivers, or in the sweet 
seclusion of woods, through which brooks murmuringiy meander—snatch 
the odorous esculent, all sacred to the genius of a spot diversified by the 
presence of the towering oak—the ever-moving aspen—the sentimental 
weeping-willow—the white virgin birch, and the tall, stately, and sombre 
poplar. 

Entremets are divided into great and small. In the former consist 
such abominations as a gentle sneking pig, or the glories of a dindonneau 
or perdraur piques; and in the latter are comprised the various kinds 
of sallads, jellies, vegetables—the petits gateaux turcs, or eufs poche au 


———————s— 





In London, some years ago, there was a man who went about in his 
carriage, dressing sallads, for which the charge was half-a-guinea: but 
all the world can dress sallad in France, and the speciesare more various, 
and better dressed too, than in England. You have a green sallad—a 
sallad of cucumber—a sallad of beet-root with celery, anda salade de 
chicoree. All these are mollified under the hands of an ingenious and 
judicious artist by the foree of one sage maxiin—Il faut avoir la salade 
bien fatigue. What a word is fatigue! How ee pure, idiomatic, 
and uotranslateable! How difficult to pay such a “ coinage of the brain” 
in hard specie ! 

Vegetables come in under the head, extremets ; and here, too, French 
superiority is great. The chourflenrs au jus and the culs d'artichaur dU 
allemande, are significantly tender and nutritive; but it isin spinach that 
French science more broadly glares out. The management of spinach 
is, indeed, a primary test of a scientific artiste, and under the hands of 
so dear and valued a person, we could dine on spinach any day fora 
month tocome. Of the dessert we shall say nothing, but in the compot- 
tes and bons-bons, the Gauls beat us hollow. 

Among the vegetables we had well nigh forgotten mushrooms—the 
delightful champignons au sauce blanche, which Nero called the flesh of 
the gods. How smooth and easily do they glide ‘ in tartareo specu !" 
their transit is soft and velvety to the palate, and the sensation may be 
compared to treading on a bed of odorous flowers. 

France has always been prolific in works of cookery, while England, 
on the contrary, can boast of few. This may be one reason of the su- 
periority of the French cuisine, for superior it certainly is. Another rea- 
gan is, thatthe French area nation of diners-out, while we call our- 
selves a fire-side people, and, as such, only excel in plain roasts or boils 
Frenchmen and French women of rank, at Paris, will not scraple to en- 
ter the Cafede Paris or Laiter's, while a gentleman in England scarcely 
ever comes within the walls of atavern. Hence your British rump 
steaks, veal cutlets, pork chops, stewed steaks, and other barbarisms, 
congenial alike to cessack and cockney taste. We are free to admit 
that among the nobility and gentry in England—among the classes who 
can afford to give from £100 to £500 a year to a cook, we meet with 
all that is “ brightest and best" in cookery; and that sometimes a decent 
dinner may be had at some clubs; but for the man who wishes for every 
day enjoyment—for the rational and tasteful eater, without an over- 
grown fortune-—and who has unfortunately for himself learned the art to 
live well, and“ cleanly”—for such a man, without a perfect establish- 
ment, and for all such reasoning and right royal animals—Paris is the 
place to have your “local habitation” —and Laiter's Very's, or the Cafe 

de Paris, the houses to dine. 
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LODGINGS IN THE STRAND. 

What « charming p' ice this London is for high heads and low pockets 
for a man whose pride and whose pence preserve an inverse ratio to 
each other! Talk ef the declension of the drama, the degeneracy of 
acting—is it all ‘ rez e! preterea nihil’'—there are more livelihoods gained 
by histrionic representations at the present day in London than there ever 
were 
within the walls, or to the boards of this or that edifice dedicated to 
scenic illusions ; it may not be polite for many to have their names ex- 
hibited in relation to their calling in a play-bill, that the world may re- 
cognize them as disciples of Thalia or Meipomene ; or never to follow 
their art, but in the sock or buskin, its types and badges—no ! be the 
world the great stage on which their : 
made, and let their ‘“‘little hour” be swelled to the duration of a life 
There is then no manager, decked with a little brief authority, to come 


between them and the public—no partial critics to write down their 
no one sees the exertions 


merits—no capricious audience to conciliate ; 
they make, and therefore it is in no one’s power to interfere with them 
Mow inany dislike the society of an actor, merely because he is an aetor. 
although probably a very amiable man! y 
ao collision with such characters—they are very well in their way—that 


is to hear and see; but who would think of admitting, as intimates, pro- 
Can we ex- 


fessed dissimulators, and therefore dangerous associates ! 


" . ‘ ‘ | = “ . 
It is not necessary for an actor of genies to confine his exertions Strand, but my share of which would scarcely accommodate ten persons, | 
} 
| 
| 
; 


“exits and their entrances” are! pet 


“We wish,” says they, “for 


the secret; I have lodgings in one of the best houses in the Strand—wit- | or three personal sacrifices, I contrived to furnish my table with a pair of 
ness my inviting ticket; and who knows that I may not one day enter- | tolerable looking decanters of wine, and a cold roast goose. Altogether. 
tain. Look at the mansion I inhabit; the first floor of it lets for four | towards evening, the thing did not present a very bad appearance, andI 
guineas a week, and perhaps Lam the occupant. Is not my popularity | contemplated it with feelings much relieved. The subsequent day I de- 
accounted for? Add to these presumptive attractions, the evident ones | termined to spend entirely among my friends, that it might not appear 
of exterior and manners; my outside is unobjectionable, thanks also to that I was obliged to be personally concerned in the arrangements for 
my “creditable” residence; and, from my conversation, it is very evi-| their reception at my “ lodgingsin the Strand;” besides that, I might af- 
dent thatl am neighbour to King Charles, who bestrides the * high | terwards throw much of the onus of the disappointment which awaited 
horse” at our end of “the Strand,” and this, believe me, goes a great | them, on my lundlady and her servants, who, of course, were to take ad- 
way. In these facts simply, lies the mystery. vantage of my absence, &c. &c. That night I spent with the Bottleblos- 
But the course of good fortune never did, for a continuance, run | soms, and made desperate advances to Angelica Celestina. I thought 
smooth. Astorm, some time ago, impended over me, that I foresaw not, | her eyes betrayed a particular interest for me, as they rested on my hag- 
in proper time to avert; althongh appearances, for one entire fortnight, | gard countenance; and as I boldly asserted that love was consuming me 
loudly proclaimed it. These were attentions the most marked from all | [hesitated not to assign it as the cause of my altered appearance: this 
my friends, who seemed simultaneously affected with a violent attach’ | made no little impression on her, and as, towards the close of our con- 
ment to my person and society. Among those of the first class. [ became, | ference, her voice assumed a tone of tenderness, testifying that love’s re- 
tout-d-coup, a * devilish good-hearted fellow,” “ my worthy friend,” and lative was pleading my suit, [scarcely two or three times restrained my- 
“the best creature in the world.” Half-a-dozen breakfasts a morning U | self from making a frank avowal of my real circumstances, and throwing 
usaally had on my bands, and had eggs been pantlings, Professor Malthus | myself on her compassion and indulgence. I forbore, however, for the 
might have “grinned a ghastly smile” of satisfaction, to view the Satur- | present, but resolving to reconsider the step against the morrow, and 
nean feats | was compelled to perform. But it was in the second class | then act decisively one way or the other. At parting for the night, the 
that I had the most overpowering tokens of affection to encounter; no- | Major made me promise to breakfast with them in the morning. 
thing could be done without “dear Mr. ’s’’ advice and co-operation. Monday the 8th.—‘I will pour my sorrows,” said I, as 1 strolled to- 
—‘ Mamma was so angry that Mr. did not dine with them yester-} wards the Major's, “into the gentle bosom of my Angelica; this day is 
day.” —* Emily, Fanny, Jane, and Polly were at au désespoir last evening, the last of my reign, unless by some bold stroke I secure a retreat from 
not to have their favourite Mr. —— among them.” ‘* Major Sottleblos- | the ills that environ me; with Angelica’s assistance I may brave them all 
som vented his spleen upon the claret and madeira, in the absence of his |—why shouldI hesitate ?7—nothing else now can save me.” Musing 
friend Mr. .”” In fact, so warm had the young ladies become in their | thus, and thus determined to make the awful confession, I entered the 
attentions, and so well-favoured did I appear in the sight of those in au- Major's library: ‘Good morning, Mr. ; sad news for us all,”’ whis- 
thority over them, that I began, for the first time in my life, to entertain | pered he, laying down the newspaper he had been reading, “ the King 
serious notions of matrimony. It was evident that I had only to throw | won't join the procession to-morrow, afterall.” I felt my heart literally 
the handkerchief to secure my sultana among a hundred eager candidates | leap within me—I seized the blessed journal ina transport of delight—(I 
for the distinction; there were the five Misses Bottleblossoms, daughters | shal! continue to take that paper as long as I live '\—"twas true! Oh! 
of the gallant Major before mentioned ; the three Misses Slashemall, an | who would not envy me my feelings, if I could describe them !—I was 
eminent surgeon's lovely brood; the pretty Fanny Syllabub; the four| emancipated from a living death. Grumble on, good citizens, I join 
honourable Misses Rustaway ; the three extraordinany Misses Cockletip; | you; but, pleased as your Englishmen proverbially is with the privilege 
my literary friend Mademoiselle Aubiforn, who had about six months | and enjoyment of grumbling, few there are, | ween, who feel more satis- 
previous come faction in the performance of this national anthem than a certain 
“ O’erthe deep waters of the dark blue sea,” “‘lodger in the Strand.” 
on a visit to my two singing friends, the clear-throated Misses Huskison, Regardless of the gloom that quickly overspread the sensitive Angeli- 
Shall I forgetthe beautiful Sally Whimple? when I do, I must forget ex-! ca Celestina’s fair visage, reflected from halt a dozen others round the 
cellence of all kinds. These do not form asixth of my list, but they are breakfast table, I positively smiled—in my sleeve; while I never ceased 
the most prominent, as being most capable of supporting the dignity of | all day, nor indeed have I yet ceased talking loudly of “ provoking die- 
my “lodgings in the Strand.” And now the difficulty was to decide: | appointment,”—*“ great preparations,” — insufferable Sir Claudius,”— 
and ‘unfeeling ministers,’ though, as faras these last are concerned, I 


the last-mentioned was my favourite, but the five first had each some 
thousands of arguments in her favour more than any of the others; they | cannot help thinking them, in this particularinstance, the wisest that ever 
had obtained “golden opinions” from many persons, and, asa philoso- | took office; and out of pure gratitude, and upon the principle that flow- 
pher, I felt bound to distinguish sterling merit, even though it presented | ers were strewed by some unknown hand upon the tomb of Nero, I shed 
several very watery-like looking tears when they resigned. 


itself under an unfavourable aspect. Three nights, on my return to my 
lodgings, did I sit for four hours inwardly debating this knotty question. By the by, as Tunderstand his Majesty will honour the “ good eiti- 
zens,” although he has put it off, at least once, since the above occur- 


The competition now lay exclusively between Angelica Celestina Bottle- 
blossom, the youngest of the five—for six years aged five-and-twenty— rence, whenever the bappy day is positively ascertained, 1] shall be de- 
light#d to give up the eligible apartment mentioned above, in favour 


and the fascinatiug Sally, scarcely seventeen. On the fourth night I had 
something else to think of. of any lady or gentleman ambitious of obtaining “ lodgings in the 
“Well, girls,” said Major Bottleblossom, entering the breakfast-room, | Strand.” = 

where Mrs. B. and the fivebuds were assembled, with a newspaper in his 
hand, ‘his Majesty has accepted the invitation to the civic dinner on 
the 9th.” 

* Gracious me, has he?” ejaculated Mrs. B., Miss Dorothea Matilda, 
Miss Susanna Augusta, Miss Julia Honoria, Miss Georgiana Monimia, 
| 
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SURVEY OF THE WEST COAST OF AFRICA 
IN 1825-6. 
By one of his Majesty's Ships.—[ Second Notice. } 

Having completed our survey of this harbour, (Port Lopez,) and 
made some necessary repairs, we proceeded to the northward. The 
coast for a considerable distance from the Cape is extremely fertile, but 
apparently has not many inhabitants, as we only observed two small 
villages along shore for many miles. As we approached Sandy Point, 
the country became very low and thickly wooded to the water's edge, 
the interior rising gradually to fertile hills. Sandy Point or Corner 
the King had consented to dine in the City! I was now beset on all | forms the southern entrance to the river Gaboon, off which place the 
sides; not only the three classes co-operated in worrying me to death, to | sea is constantly bubbling and agitated in consequence of the shoalness 
obtain accommodation at my “lodgings” for themselves to view the | of the water and the bottom being very foul. Having rounded this cor- 
show, but their relations’ and acquaintances’ sons and daughters, thrust | ner, we made Cape Clara, which forms the northern point of the river 
their recognitions and familiarities upon me by dozens—invariably fol- | and shortly after came-to, when « bost of European structure eame 
lowed by a requestto ‘let them stand any where, just to have a peep at | alongside, but the head man was so thoroughly drunk, we could obtain 
the procession.” Large as my acquaintance necessarily was, I had no | no iuformation from him: it appeared they were on their way to Cape 
idea that [ pessessed such an overwhelming wssortment of friends; they Lopez, and that the boat had formerly belonged to a Portuguese vesse! 
seemed to start up at every corner of the street, and the cards left at my | whose crew had been murdered somewhere in this neighbourhood. 4 
“lodgings in the Strand,” were incalculable. Of those who considered On the morning of the following day, several canoes came on board 
themselves entitled to precedence on this, to me melancholy, occasion, | to barter. These people were from a town situated on the north-side of 
the number was somewhat above two hundred; these I could not refuse. | the river, called King Glass Town; they appeared extremely docile and 
To each, individually, Iwas under obligations, and they all expected very desirous of making trade with the English, a character quite oppo- 
a return, now that, as they considered, I had it in my power to| site to that which report had given them, or rather the jealousy of their 
make one. neighbours to the southward; in fact, many of them had certificates 

But what was the real state of the case? My “ lodgings in the Strand” | from different masters of vessels, both English and Portugue se, wherein 
consisted of one miserable attic, ten feet by seven, illuminated only | (hey mentioned having left with them articles of barter toa very large 
(when I was not there myself) by a single window, two feet wide; this | amount, which on their return were faithfully given up or accounted for, 
| latter looked out on the parapet, which indeed commanded a view of the | and as they have great intercourse with our traders, many of them sneak 

English with some fivency. We anchored near the brig which lay just 
with all the ingenuity I could use in their behalf. Add to this, that the | off the town where the British colours were hoisted—having procured 
favoured ten, when they had succeeded in attaining their dizzy station, | an ensign from some vessel, and not being particular—numerous ca- 
would find themselves in very uausual company—the friends of my next-| noes immediately came on board well stocked with fruit, fowls, &c. and 
room neighbour, one of Warren's blacking-stirrers, who possessed simi- | through the master of the brig, who possessed some influence, we ob- 
lar advantages with me, and consequently was entitled to half the para-| tained a quantity of goats and vegetables, which are, otherwise, very dit 
But, independent of this respectable collision, what wasIto do} §cult to procure in consequence of their scarcity. During the day, a 
with the remainder of the visitors that I calculated upon—between three } man employed in the watering-party lost a shirt he had been washing, 
and four hundred persons? There were but 146 thrust into the Black | and laid ont to dry, and which he had suspected to have been stolen by 
Hole at Calcutta, and 123 of them perished in a few hours; how then | one of the natives. Upon the officer informing the King of this, he im 
should I cram more than double that number into the still small space of | mediately had a consultation with his Fiteesh, and by its assistance, as 
my attic apartment? | he informed us, the man was shortly discovered with the stolen article 

Oh! the days end nights I spent revolving my desperate situation !— | jn his possession: his majesty gave orders for him to be publicly whip 
no courage hadI to explain toa single individual the cause of the utter ped, after which the shirt was returned. i 
prostration of mental and bodily energy I exhibited, and whieh was be- The ladies came on board in great numbers, never heaving seen “ A 
coming every day more and more apparent. I still moved among them, man-of-war-ship,” as they expressed it, before. These women are pos 
but my identity was scarcely discoverable; my cheeks grew lank and | sessed of much nataral grace and beanty (sot) witb, ta some Instanees, 





and Miss Angelica Celestina, ina breath. ‘ How delightful!” said Mrs. 
B. “How charming!” followed Dorothea. “ How pleasant!” suc- 
ceeded Susannah. “‘ How gratifying!” lisped Julia. ‘‘How agreeable !” 
sighed Georgiana. ‘“ How fortunate we are,” exclaimed Angelica, | 
“in being acquainted with Mr. ,» who ‘has lodgings in the 
Strand!” 

ilow unfortunate was it for poor Mr. ——, how unlucky for him, that 
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shapes that would make the Venus de Medicis blush at her own detormi- | bargain 


' 
; 


ty: every facility was given to form a correct idea of their yomeny 


, as 
everlasting fashion amongst the ladies of King Glass Towa, has been | Way towards Cape Esteiras. This cape is formed perfectly round at its 


founded upon the oft quoted passage that, 





Needs not the foreign aid of ornament ; 
But is when unadorn’d, adorn’d the most!" 


What « whimsical young gentleman thet love is! and how unfairly he is wood, another very plentifal article at thispleee. Having completed 
charged with directing his darts only at the heart of his victims: could these domestic arrangemeuts, we went off to the boat, which [ had 


we, as the Irishman says, but have seen these beauties in the derk, many 


of us would have been subdued by their tender blandishments, but the | the watches. 
eve resisted the well-shot arrows of their sable cupid, and as that is at! In the morning at daylight, we observed the Barracouta under way 
i | eight or nine miles to the northward, so immediately made sail and ar 


least the high road to the heart, he gave it up in despair. These wo- 
men are the first we had met entirely free from a disease to which nearly | 


all the female negroes are subject, and which they rather aptly callthe | Whilst the Barracouta remained in this Bay, I was dispatched with 


crawcraw. But as a description of this complaint might offend the re- 
finement of an English reader, [| shall content myself by merely men- 
tioning it is a fact connected with the inhabitants of this coast. Poly- 
gamy is here allowed at discretion, and his majesty is considered ex- 
tremely moderate, as he only possesses fifty lawful wives. The king's 
name :s Qlua Ben, and he appears a very popular monarch, as all his sab- 
jects speak in very high terms of his justice and other royal virtues. 
Whiist taking « stroll through the towa with two or three hundred 
ple at my heels, they led me to a large building which they called 
their prison. Here [ saw a miserable-looking mortal stretched on his 
back upon the ground, with a small spar of wood extending his arms, 
and another his legs; this was done by fastening the wrists and insteps to 
the end of the stick at their utmost stretch, which placed the body in ex- 
actly the position of a person cracified upon the cross of St. Andrew, 
and deprived him of the power to move in any direction. T was in- 
formed that he had been lying inthis posteve for many weeks, and as 
food was given him daily, lite still remained; a mass of corruption, to be 
slowly destroyed by the animals of too disgusting a nature to mertion, 


which were actually devouring the living flesh from his bones. Sense | 


enough still remained to feel the constant torment of his active de- 
stroyers, aud a hollow groan occasionally burst forth as his lacerated 
body writhed beneath the keen agony of their venomous bite— 

“It was as if the dead could feel 

The icy worm around them steal, 

And shudder, as the reptiles creep, 

To revel o'er their rotting sleep. 

Without the power to scare away 

The cold consumers of their clay! 
I shuddered with horror as I gazed on this victim of cruelty, and would 
gladly have discharged my pistol at his head, to end at once his lingering 
torments. I had frequently heard the effect produced on the mind by a 


spectacle of extreme human suffering, but never until that moment fally | 


experienced it. No imagination less powerful than that which delineated 


the horrors of Frankenstein, could possibly describe the picture of this | 


mortal mouldcring in life. Tie soul appeared just clinging to the rotting 
body, untilit beeame too pestiferous for the pure essence to dwell in; 


the eye seemed unwilling to contemplate the scene, and turned or fell | 


from it, while a kind of giddiness overcame the sight, which gazed as we 
do upon objectsinadream: I felt alsoa kind of sickness or loathing, with 
an inclination to leave the spot without the power, and I should have 
remained there, had not the natives, perceiving, I suppese, the excite- 
ment under which I laboured, hurried, nay, almost carried me awav. Is 
it not strange that these savages, debased and ignorantas they are, should 
have discovered a greater refinement upon torture than the more en- 
lightened states of Europe? That prototype of hell, the Inquisition, 
could never boast of so sublime aone in the list of its numerous and 
ingenious devices, to extort confession from the racking body! Is it not 
still more strange, that man will inflict a punishment of greater suffering 
upom a fellow creature, than upon the Srute which is subject to his will, 


Beauty | bear this place and went on shore, where we found plenty of good fresh 


| northward; the country during the first day was beautifally picturesque, 


; voor 
99 


countryman lad mede tor himself, con-! all incredible. The spot where this heartren occurrence took 
sequently they ail escaped with tne utinest dispatch, when we got under | bas since been known as Grace Isdand, while the place from which the 

C perpetrators caine has received a name in accordance with their nature— 
head, with an extensive reef running some distance out; we came-to| Murderer's Bay ; and they are thus called in our charts. 

The length of this digression may, I fear, require some a at 
water, and took advautage of it to fill our casks, which by this time | least if there be any whose feelings are not interested by the detail. la 
began to exhibit symptoms of flatulency; we also procured & stock of | eatenuation, | must confess that Madagascar Is not likely to be met with 

in a Survey of the Western Coast of Africa ; but I trust that the kindness 

} of my readers will indulge me in this opportunity to record the an- 

pulled about a quarter of a mile from the shore, then anchored and set! timely death of two young and promiring brother officers; they 
have 





which their ! 





No sculptured urns, 
To mark the spot where earth to earth returas.” 


The sons of Britain will for ever refer to it, as a faithful and fowiliar 
memorial of their heroic forefathers ; while the friends of our unforte- 


i y " t ‘ nate companions may read their epitaph on the shelf which contains 
presenting a most pleasing diversity of hilland vale. Towards evening, | this volume in the library of the British Museum 


whilst running along shore, acanoe put off, having on board some ba- I now return to the Islands of Coriseo, from whence we took our last 
nanas and other fruit; but in consequence of the unfavourable reports | departure; they are situated at the entrance of the bay, and are very 
concerning these people, and my party being small, [ was cautious of | fertile in appearance, and productive in reality. The largest is called 
holding any correspondence with them; but this fellow being alone, 1 | Great Corisco, being about three miles by two and a half broad; at the 
was induced to allow bim to come along side with his fruit and then im-! south end isa populous town, with a very good anchorage a mile and a 
mediately sent him away. When it was observed from the shore that I! half from the shore, in seven fathoms water. There arc, however, se- 
allowed this cne to approach, numbers instantly put off; but not wishing | veral patches of rock in the neighbourhood, which being slightly cover- 
to be detained if their intention was friendly, or to fight if it was other- | ed above, and surrounded by a very deep water, readers them extremely 
wise, I got the boat under way before they had come v ery near. Whe-!| dangerous, making it requisite for ‘vessels to take ev ery precaution when 


rived or board at noon. 





the pinnace and three days’ provision, to track survey the coast to the 








| ther the natives interpreted this as an ect of timidity I know not, but they | 
immediately gave way after usin the most threatening manner, bein 
| joined from others on all sides, until they mustered nearly thirty, with | 
| five or six men ia each, armed with spears and clubs; a3 they gained | 
| upon us rather quickly, we heard an occasional whoop, which left little 
| doubt in the mind of any, but that their intention was hostile. I there- 
fore allowed one whieh was far a-head of the main squadron, and very | 
eager in the pursuit, to come rather close, when I stood upin the boat 
and fired a pistol over their heads: this stopped their progress for a mo 

ment, but soon recovering the surprise which it occasioned, they beckon. | 
ed to the others and again commenced the chase. Having made every | 


of which produced quite a magic effect. There is something anplea- | 





ed to him for the idea, for balf of them immediately pulled ashore with 


sant, as Byron and many other people say, Inthe whiz of a ball just by | in our estimation. 
your ear; and these Africans appeared to think so without being indebt- | 


in their vicinity. The bay of Corisco is of great extent, being thirty- 


| five miles north and so:.th from Cape St. John to Cape Esteira, and fif- 


teen from the island to the river Moondah. The surrounding shores of 
this magnificent harbour are so thickly wooded, that the eye can trace 
nothing bet one continued mass of verdure, while the numerous islands 
with which it is stadded, rise from the sea like emeralds, so rich is their 
green lustre down to the water's edge 

Whilst ap the river Gaboon, we heard many reports concerning the 


‘treachery of these islanders, but as we did not witness it in a single in- 


stance, we were inc'ined to think more favourably of them. Power 
certainly is a great protection against violence, and our formidable ap- 


preparation for extremities, I next, as they were bearing down upon us! pearance probably wasa better safe-guard than the faith of the savages 
with great rapidity, fred a musket quite close over them, the sound! We found many of these people speak English, and an instance was re- 


lated to as of their kindness and | umanity, which exalted them greatly 
They informed us, that afew months before our ar- 
rival, a Portauguese slaver, or pirate, was lying at anchor in the bay, 
when an English schooner arrived to trade for ivory, wax, &e. Euro- 


asmuch or more expedition than they had just been pursuing vr, and | peans meeting in this out of the world sort of place, naturally led to in- 


prevented the necessity of spilling their blood for our own preservation 

Having thus got rid of these dangerous visitors, we pulled on for some 
| distance, and then anchored forthe night about a quarter of a mile off 
}shore. [ invariably, when sent from the ship in command of a boat, was 
particularly cautious not to allow the natives toapproach in any numbers: 


These precautions | would strongly recommend to all young officers em- 


cannot be depended upon. Precaution never is, nor will be mistaken 
| for fear, but will serve rather to recommend an officer in the opinion of # 


| 


| 


and also at night to lie at a convenient and safe distance from the land 


| most unresisting prey to their well-armed and blood-thirsty destroyers 
ployed in this description of service, on a coast where the inhabitants | During the short but murderous struggle, one of the boys contrived to 


discerning superior. What merit should we have obtained by a rencontre | in attracting the attention of his shipmate, who instantly 
| with these ignorant savages through a reckless carelessness, or defiance | by which his own life was saved, as, had he gone alongei 


were very soun followed by the remainder: this was a very great relief | quiries; an occasional visit followed, which soon terminated in intimacy, 
to us, and [ much applauded the cowardice of these savages, as it) when the Portuguese took an opportunity of inviting the master and 
| mates of the English vessel to dinner. It is supposed, bat no authenti- 


cated statement remains. that after plying their unsuspecting guests with 
wine until they became intoxicated, they basely mordveed them in cold- 
blooded treachery. This done, they went under some pretext on board 
the schooner, and waiting for a favourable moment, attacked the unpre- 
pared crew, who having no means of defence, beeame an easy at al 


jump overboard, and whilst swimming for the shore, met the vessel's 
boat coming off with another boy in her; be succeeded after some time 
vicked him up, 
i the work of 


| of their powerto injure us? Had we under such circumstances succeed- | butchery would most probably have been ended by taking the life of 
ed by destroying one half of them, in compelling the other to retreat, | this poor boy! they instantly pulled with all the strength fear had left 


| 
| little glory would have attended the exploit, and much blame, if by | them for Great Corisco 
| 


moderate caution it could have been avoided. 
their unsuspected or treacherous attack was successful, the same paper 


The relater of these particulars showed usa 


But on the contrary, if} description of the oecurrence, which had been written by the master of 


atrader, who shortly afterwards arrived and took them home. They 


for not one of these savages, who with unfeeling apathy, stood an un- | that told the melancholy tale, would pass a censure upon the memory of | had both attached their names to this document, which contained many 


concerned spectator of this human being’s anguish, would have seen 
any other living thing in the same situation without at once ending its 
existence as anact of humanity! They told me that this victim of bar- 
barity had committed an offence of great magnitude in that country. It 


is one of their customs, whenever a person of any note dies, to bury the | 


whole or greater part of his property with him, under the impression 
that he may find it serviceable in the other world; this man had been 
discovered robbing one of these graves, acting doubtless upon a very 
natural and sensible principle, that what is good for the living is of no 
use to the dead: but it being considered a most atrocious crime amongst 
these people, the punishment is that which I have attempted to describe, 
Before our teaving, I was rejoiced to hear that he had been released by 
the hand of death, a more merciful one than that which kept him there. 

The natives came off in great numbers upon hearing of our intended 
departure, bringing parrots, honey, plantains, bananas, and every de- 
scription of provision, all of which were much in request, anda great 
deal of trading took place; when having completed a survey of the 
river, and recruited our stock of wood and water, we weighed and stood 


along shore to the northward. The next place we made was Cape | 


Esteiras, which forms the southern entrance to Corisco Bay ; we then 
came upon the two Islands of Corisco, where several canoes attempted 
to come on board, but having a fresh breeze, and not wanting them, 
they could not gain the vessel. These people are reported as being very 
unfriendly to white faces, but in all probability, like nearly all upon the 
coast, they are not so towards any benefit to be derived from them. 
This it is in Africa, as well as Europe, that procures politeness, and the 


savage has now sense enough not to eat you, if he can profit more by | 


letting you remain unmasticated; which may be considered at least one 
step towards civilization. 

We anchored just off Corisco Bay, and shortly afterwards one man 
in a canoe, who I suppose thought himself a hero, came alongsjde from 
the town near Cape Esteiras. ‘This fellow brought some plantains and 
fruit to dispose of for brandy or whatever else he could get; bring- 
ing his stock on board he commenced bargaining; but whilst in the 
middle of his dealings the boatswain piped to supper upon which the 


v: . . . i 
Nigger became so much alarmed, that he immediately made a spring 
from the place where he stood, clear over the ship's side into his canoe, | 


and commenced pulling with all his might ashore, having left his stores 
behind him, for the benefit of his customers. 

Leaving the ship at anchor in the bay, on the following morning I was 
sent in a buat forthe purpose of track surv eying the southern shore, and 
accordingly stood in for the entrance to the river Moondah: about 
the middle of the day we anchored for dinner near one of its banks, 
beneath the shade of some friendly plantains; during our meal we ob- 
served the Barracouta under way, trying to make the mouth of the river. 
I continned my work round the southern point, coming to anchor at 
dark a quarter of a mile off the land. Numerous lights were visible 


during the night along the eoast, which we could not help wishing had | 


been a little nearer, or ona friendly shore, but the reported character of 


these people was so bad, that I considered it advisable notto trust them; | 
they were described as very ferocious and treacherous, with all the un- | 


cultivation of their cannibal forefathers: we coveted the fires more, as 


the rain came down in torrents, setting at defiance all tarpaulins and | 


blankets, while the thunder was playing a kind of double bass solo, to 
the fantastic gambols of the dancing lightning. Being wet through, we 
found it necessary to keep constantly mixing the intrusive element with 
divers portions of amore grateful and stimulating fluid. The morning 
brought the cheering sun with his genial rays, to absorb the superabun- 


dant moisture from our well soaked bodies. Having demolished sundry | 
etceteras, we continued along the coast to the westward with a favoura- | 


’ : ; ; : - 
ble breeze, which enabled us to finish a considerable distance by noon 
when we came-to off a small village. Several canoes immediately 


came alongside with fowls, fish, yams, &c. for »which they wanted in | 


exchange tobacco, the only thing they would take or appeared to have 
the least value for. The men in my boat had but little of this article to 
spare, so tried to persuade them to take biscuit, but they refased to give 


& single plantain for any quantity, and would not even eat it when offered | 


them gratis; while they readily gave a couple of fowls and a large 
inch of yams for aninch or two of pigtail. Finding we could do no 
business with them, they were about going away with their goods, when 
ne of our men happened to take the tobacco from his mouth which had 
proneney been there, performing all sorts of evolutions for the last three 

ours; immediately this was observed, one of the natives seized it with 
the utmost avidity, and stopped the sailor's exclamations by throwing 4 


pair of fowls at him; he then jumped into his canoe, and we saw him 
veering off the luscious morsel with the greatest delight: this ended the 


rafic, as they were apprehensive we should be offended at the good 


| him whose imprudence had led to it. An officerin command has a 


| great responsibility in this situation; he must not forget that it is not his | 
] bs * . . . . | 
| own satety alone, but many valuable lives are in his keeping: this reflec. | 


| tion should deter him from any rashness or thoughtless contempt of the 
almost unarmed natives, for numbers will prevail against the most de- 
termined and heroic bravery, more especially when surprise is enlisted 
on the part of the assailants. 


fested by many of our young gentlemen, a melancholy instance of which 
shall take this opportunity to relate, as it happened on the eastern coast 
during the early part of our expedition. Whilst off the south-west side 
of Madagascar, a boat was sent away for the purpose of surveying under 
he command of a Mr. Bowie, an old passed midshipman, with a young- 
ster to assist him, named Parsons. Having done some work and the 
dinner hour being near, Mr. Bowie directed the men to pull for a small 
uninhabited island, about three or four miles from the main (Madagascar), 
| which he thought would be a pleasant situation for that purpose ; and ac 
| cordingly, as the sea was quite calm, bad the boat's nose ran upon 
the beach. A spit of send, extending from a point of this island, 
was noted for beautiful shells, which induced Mr. Bowie,as soon as the 
men had dined, to dispatch them all for the purpose of collecting, whilst 
| he and his companion remained in the boat, with the intention, it is 
imagined, of improving thei: sketch of the forenoon's work, which was 
our usual practice. The men soon lost sight of the boat behind a fore- 
land, and having arrived at their destination, commenced all sorts of 
| pastimes, not, however, forgetting the intention of theirjourney, when 
having made a plentiful collection, and their time being nearly expired, 





of sailor's whim, without a reason, induced them to return by the other 
side of the island. When theycame within sight of the boat, neither 
of their officers were visible; this did not, however, produce any alarm, 
as they concluded them to have rambled a short distance into the woods, 
but upon coming to the spot, their surmises were quickly changed into 
dreadful certainty. The first object presented to their sight was Mr. 
Bowie, lying at the stern, grasping a musketin his hand, and pierced by 
nuigerous spears that still remained in the bleeding wounds they had 
made: a pool of yet warm blood told at once the vital sources which 
had been opened, and left no hope of life. An exclamation of horror 
burst from all, and their rude mirth was suddenly changed into sounds 
of grief and lamentation: but they were called from the contemplation 
of this sad spectacle to another die equally affecting nature, for a few 
yards from the boat was seen the body of poor Parsons just at the edge 
if the water, washing slowly on the shore, and then rolling gently back, 
with the receding surf. They instantly drew it on the beach, when the 
numerous wounds with which his slight frame was covered, gave out 
their crimson tide with redoubled violence : 
“ And, like a withered lily, on the land 
His slender fraine and pallid aspect lay.” 

| The bloocy work had been toe well done;—they were both dead! 

A consultation was held, whether to go in pursuit of the blood-thirsty 
savages, and take revenge upon them for their murdered officers, or re- 
turn to the ship and report their melancholy fate? After a little time 
the latter course was resolved upon, when they laid the cold remains at 
the bottom of the boat, and rowed in mournful silence and with heavy 
hearts on board. When we saw the bleeding, lifeless bodies of our 
poor messmates hoisted up the side, every bosom burned for vengeance, 
and auniversal cry was raised to go on shore and annibilate every soul 
that could be met with for this inhuman act. But our worthy and pru 
dent Captain checked in some measure this feeling for revenge, by re- 
presenting how certain it was that we must destroy the innocent many 


with the guilty few; we were, therefore, only left the melancholy satis- | 


faction of mourning over the memory of our friends who were thus 
suddenly torn from us, and those to whem they were even more 
dear. — 

We were since informed that these murderers, after having destroyed 


tention of making them also vic tims to their cruelly, when they would 
have returned and plande red the boat; but as a kind Providence ordain- 


ed it, the before-mentioned whim induced them to take a different route ( 


for their way back, and thus avoid the fate which awaited them. They 
| gained, however, nothing but the blood of their victims, and they pro- 
| bably saw the boat which wasto heve been their reward, on her wey to 
the ship; nay, iteven appeared that ample revenge was taken upon the 
| performers in this tragedy, for upon the case being reported to Radama, 
the King, who was very friendly to the English, he vowed that all in the 
neighbourhood should be put to death, which order we afterwards learn 
jed Was most strictly obeyed, and as his reign is quite despotic, it is not at 





they set out on their way back, but instead of retracing their steps, a kind | 


the two officers, had gone in pursuit of the anermed crew, with the in- | 





expressions of gratitude for the kindness they bad received from the na- 
tives. After these Portuguese savages had destroyed the unarmed vie- 
tims, whom their cowardice led them to tear, they plundered the vessel 
of every thing valuable, and run her on the rocks, where part of the 
wreck still remained in evidence of theie guilt. Our cruisers were soon 
made acquainted with this act of atrocity; but it does not appear that 
they ever succeeded in taking vengeance upon the assassins; yet it is 


I am sorry to say this feeling of contempt was too frequently mani- | difficult to imagine that they will ultimately escape the fate which they 


deserve. That hand which punishes anseen will not allow such iniquity 
to pass, and althomgh they may for atime escape the pursuit of justice, 
and even leave this world without the pangs of an upbraiding conscience, 
yet mercy will shun them in the next, and leave them to everlasting tor- 
ments and despair. 

i 


CROKER’S LIFE OF DR. JOHNSON. 


The Life of Samuel Johnson, LL.D., including a Journal of a Tour to the 
Hebrides ; by James Boswell, Esq. A new Edition, with namerous 
additions and Notes by Joha Wilson Croker, LL.D., F.R.8. 5 vols, 
8 vo. London, 1831. Murray 

“Have you (said Walpole to General Conway,) got Boswell'’s most 
absurd enormous hook? The best thing init is a bon-mot of my Lord 

Pembroke. The more one learns of Johnson, the more preposterous as- 

semblage he appears of strong sense, of the lowest bigotry and preju- 

dices, of pride, brutality, fretfulness, ond vanity; and Boswell is the ape 

of most of his faults, without a grain of his sense. Lt is the story of a 

mountebank and his zany.” He writes in the same strain to Mr, Cole, 

‘T have no thirst to know the rest of my contemporaries, from the absurd 

bombast of Dr. Johnson down to the silly-inspired idiot, Goldsmith: 

| though the latter changeling has had bright gleams of parts; and the for- 
| mer had sense, till he changed it for words and sold it for a pension.” In 

sumething of the same strain Miss Seward likewise writes, and Hayley 
| also is moved to speak in the style of deprecietion and insult. These 
| three have had all the world agninst them; for who else with sense and 
| feeling have been or are insensible to the fine genius of him who wrote 
lthe Lives of the British Poets ?—and who else have shut their eyes to 
| the graphic fidelity and wonderful light and shade of character which dis- 
| tinguished Boswell's Life of that gallant author? It would be waste of 
words to attempt to rescue Johnson's fame from such calumniators; it 
has done that good office for itself, and stands as brightly above them as 
| the summer sun stands above the morning cloud. Walpole, were he 

nlive, would have some difficulty in vindicating his own aristocratic name 

from an accusation of venality: what the excuse of an opulent peer for 
| touching the “corrupt « onsideration” would be, we cannot presume to 
| guess; and as for Mies Seward, it is not the least ewrious circumstance in 

i the Life of Johnson. that nearly all the information regarding bim from 

| his native place, whether for him or against him, bas been found to be 

incorrect. The poetess of Lichfield, as she was called, in all she has 

wriften respecting him is wrong, eitherin fact or in feeling 
Yet with these drawhacks Samuel Johnson hes been fortunate in his 
biographers. Mrs. Piozzi was, while Mre. Thrale, bis constant friend and 
patroness; she! ad seen him in all his moods, whether stern or mirthful ; 
and, having a fine memory and aclever pen, did him justice asa man 
and on author in ber anecdotes: Hawkins is not so credible, because he 
depended more upon hearsay; yet he has related mach that cannot be 
| contradicted: and Boswell himself hed almost all the qualities necessa- 
ry for a successful biographer ;—a happy memory, on which dates and 
names, as well as peculiar phrases and circumstances, fastened; a love 
of accuracy, which made him so gossiping from place to place, for the 
purpose of correcting a misstatement or cle aring up a diffic my or 
an- 








brightening a sally of wit: nor was he fastidious in the matter o 

guage; he o softened down a phrase, because it might sound barsh 
in ears polite; he never allowed bis own vy | to stand in the way of 
| letting Johnson be visible at fall length, and he had moreover a pleasant 
t lucky knack, which so many clever fellows cannot learn, 
of writing readable book He may be accused of being ridiculously 
| minute in one place, and anexpec tedly barren in another—of encumber- 
ing his narrative with too many nameless names—with being too indis- 
criminating in hie praise of others, and too full of himself and bis family, 
and his descent. He disliked Mrs. Piozzi, and made little are of ber 
anecdotes, and often tries to bring those of Hawkins into doubt and con- 
tempt. Admirable as Boswell’s Life of Johnson is, we looked forward 
to the time when some adventurous and skilful hand could work the 
matter, at once amusing and instructive, of Piozzi and Hawkins into the 
text, and perbaps fill ap that sad chasm in the life relating to Johnson's 
visit to Scotland, and which was usually supplied by “ Boswell’s Jour 
ney to the Hebrides”—a separate book. Such a writer volunteered him! 
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o Wilson Croker, and after some slow, reluc- 

tant,ameorous, on bie part a. ap inetol bis publisher, tne work, 

looked for and ana expected, is at on our table. 

one shall Le aid. We Donne’ the book with no very friendly feel- 

ing towards the editor: we have long had, we know wot how we got it, 

a sort of lurking dislike of the Ex Secretary of the Admiralty ; we are 

persuaded the reasun of this sort of causeless aversion is, that we are in| 
our natore mild as new-milked milk, while he isa nettle that changes us | 
and makes our sweetness curdie. Croker is a wit, and fond of showing 
it—a fierce and unsparing opponent, and a sarcastic and merciless critic 
—a sort of living Russian knout; in all things, in short, the reverse of 
ourselves, save in a resolution of adwiring Samuel Johnson and ail his 
sayings. He seems one uf those gentlemen predestined to be disliked. 
Now, be it known, that he never exercised his wit upon as, for we were | 
never in his company; that he never reviewed a work of ours, either in 

prose or verse ; aud that he never marred our ascent in the navy, for, to 
say the trath, we never served. Without saying more of one, who 

Critiques writes on other men, 
And hypers upon them agen,— 

let us turn considerately to his labours, andthere we must al once confess 

that he has done much to soften and disarm us of our resentments He 

has weighed well the narrative of Boswell, re sarked its excellencies and 

deficiences—compared the raw materials which he proposed to intro- 

dace, with the structure which required that support—and made, on the 

whole, such a work, full, consistent, and satisfactory, as Zoswell would 


| compress 


| of Mr. Boswell’s text, or of the notes in Mr. Malone's editions have been 


he was when he nearly and the cloudless sky, and remarked, with a certain triumphant bumour 
could wot have ventured tv undertake # more serious task; and be; ow his lip, that England offered no such prospect to the eye of the spec- 
fears that even this desultory aud gossiping kind of employment will be | tator.” 
found to bave suffered from the weightier occupations iu which he was} ‘He was told that the scenery of England was very fine. How can 
engaged, as well as from his own deficiencies. ; that be, be shortly rejoined, seeing you are steeped in rain and fog three 
“If unfortunately he shall be found to have failed in his attempt to | quarters of the year’—He next turned the conversation to Mr. Leslie's 
improve the origiaal + ork, be wiil still have the consolation of thinking | elegant experiment of freezing water in the vacuum of an air-pump; 
that there is no great harm done. For, as he has retrenched which he had never seen, but admired prodigiously in description, and 
from the best editions of the Live and the tour, and has contrived to | seemed to anticipate with great satisfaction a giass of janaalle and ieed 
all his additions within the same ber of vol » he trusts | water for himself and friends, as the happiest result of the discovery. 
that the purchasers of this edition can have no reasonable cause to com- | Talking of his Lordship’s intended voyage up the Nile, be politely of- 
plain. xe additions are carefully discriminated, aud hardly a syllable | fered to render every possible facility ; cautioning him at the same time 
to keep # sharp look-out among the Arabs, who, he believed, would not 
omitted. So that the worst that can happen is, that all the present editor | take any thin from him or his party by violence, but would certainly 
has contributed may, if the reader so pleases, be rejected as sur-| steal if they found an opportunity of doing it without the risk of detec- 
plusage.”’ xxi. | tion. He then related a number of anecdotes, touching the petty larce- 
lt is impossible, with limits such as ours, to exhibit either by example | nies of that most thievish race; some of which were by no means witb- 
or description, lengthened specimens of the singular species of literary | out contrivance or dexterity. But the one which seemed to amuse bim- 
inocculation practised by the skilful editor. The original tree of Bos- | self and his friends the most, was that of a traveller, who, when eating 
well, barren as it was in some of its branches, may be said now to bear | his dinner, laid down his spoon to reach fora piece of bread, and by the 
fruit on all; not strange fruit, but fruit after the kind of the parent tree. | time he brought back bis hand the spoon was away ; the knife and fork 















wherever, by reading, by letter, or by oral communication, the plank in 
the life could be safely supplied, it has been careiully and tenderly done ; | 
} 





have done had he lasted till our own day, and outlived a few of his pre- 
judices, while he strengthened his judgment. 


is sometimes nota little severe on Johnson, and sarcastic on Boswell— 
very fondof Mrs. Thrale, probably because in her foolish marriage with 
a fiddler she merited his pity—desirous, as much as candour will let him, 
of raising the character of the elder Sheridan—resolute in the support of 
all existing governments, for no other reason, than we can perceive, save 
that he was, some twenty years or so, a member of one himself, and 
moreover a firm believer in the opinion, that virtue isin this life its own 
reward, and that genius and wisdom have been invariably helped by 
hands both regal and lordly, into high places grok andhonour. itis 
well, indeed, Fe him who sat lord on the ascendant so long in the board 
of Admiralty to hold such opinions; were be a man struggling for dis- 
tinction, without mosey and without friends, he would tell another tale. 
Yet, as we have taken Johnson with his toryism, Boswell with his gossip 
and his vanity, so must we take Croker with those immaterial drawbacks: 
indeed, we scarcely know where a man so well fitted for the taste could 
have been found:—he isa scholar, a sound and aripe one—a poet of 
considerable talent—a critic searching and sagacious, anda person of 


all lovers of Johnson, high and low, willing and ready to help him to 
mines of undiscovered information. The consequence is, the positive 
worth of one of the best books in the language is doubled. 

The Editor in his preface gives a detailed account—first, of the imper- 
fections of the narrative mainly occasioned by the delicacy with which 
a not very delicate man found it was necessary to speak of circumstances 
alike affecting the living and the dead; and, secondly, of the materials 
with which in the year 1839, he desires to re-beautify and extend an edi- 
fice reared in the year 1790. Personal feelings and squabbles about 
copyright are no longer in the way of such an attempt—the editor has 
supplied himselflargely and skilfully from the following sources: 1. An 
account of Dr. Johnson's early life, written by himself. 2. Tour through 
North Wales, made in 1775, by Johnson, in the company of the Thrales, 
and published in 1806 by Duppa. 3. Prayers and Meditations of Johu- 
aon, published by Dr. Strahan. 4, Malone's edition of Boswell’s John- 
son. 5. The first and by far the most copious edition of Boswel!'s Tour 
to the Hebrides. 6. Mrs. Piozzi’s Anecdotes of Dr. Johnson. 7. The 
Letters of Br. Johnson, published by Mrs. Piozzi. 8.The Life of Dr. 
Johnson, by Sir John Hawkins. 9. Apophthegms, sentiments, and opi- 
nions, of Dr. Johnson, by SirJ. Hawkins. 10. Sketches of Dr. Johnson 
by Thomas Tyere. 11. Murphy's essay on the Life of Dr. Johnson with 
the contribution of Nichols and Stevens, to the Gentleman's and Lon- 
don Magazines. 
by John Courtenay 


In addition to these more accessible materials, he obtained collated 
copies of the Prayers and Meditations from De. Hall, Master of Pem- 
broke College—some curious particulars respecting Johnsou's early life 
—one or two of his college exercises—and various letters to the daugh- 
ters of Sir ‘Thomas Aston,—also many letters addressed to Miss Lucy 


Porter, after which Boswell had inc 
Mrs. Montague, besides manuscripts from the collection of Mr. Langton 
and a curious MS. of seventy pages, entitled “ Reégotlections of Dr. 
Johnson,” written by Miss Reynolds, sister of Sir Joshua. Mr. Mark- 
land, too, a name favourably known in literature, has contributed notes 
and much valuable information. He has also obtained contributions 
from many distinguished friends. 

“The venerable Lord Stowel, the friend and executor of Dr. Jolinson, | 
was one of the first persons who suggested this work to the editor; he 
was pleased to take a great interest in it, and kindly endeavoured to ex- 
plain the obscurities which were stated to him; but he confessed, at the 
same time, that the application had in some instances come rather too 
late, and regretted that an edition on this principle had not been under- 
taken when full light might have been obtained. His lordship was also 
so kind as to dictate, in his own happy and peculiar style, some notes of 
his recollections of Dr. Johnson hese, by a very unusual accident,t 
were lost, and his lordship’s great age and increasing infirmity have de- 
terred the editor from again troubling him on the subject. A few points, 
however, in which the editor could trust to his recollection, will be found 
in the notes. 

“To his revered friend, Dr. Elrington. Lord Bishop of Ferns, the edi- 
tor begs leave to offer his best thanks for much valuable advice and as- 
sistance, and for a continuance of that friendly interest with which his 


This is high praise, but it | 
is frankly given, and not given without being merited. It is true that he | 


that rank and esteem in the world thatall libraries were accessible, and | 


12. A poetical review of the character of Dr. Johnson, 


and mach light has been shed, not only on the head of Jolinson himself, 
but on that of his vain, whimsical, and singular biographer. Of “ Taik- 
ing Boswell,” a name which he acquired in Scotland, little need be said | 
—he was not very tender with himself, and Croker has not spared him: | 
he has related many anecdotes which lower the little respect we before | 
| entertained forthe man, and has added such a hideous caricature of his | 
| features as never escaped from a human pencil. We knew that “ Paoli- | 
| Boswell,” towards the close of his career, loved the bottle, or rather the | 
punch bowl, and was not very select in his company; but we cannot | 
conceive that, by any process of liquor or other inculgence, his face | 
could have been brought down from the elevation given to it by Rey- | 
noids to the base and brutish level which is here ascribed to it by Lew- | 
rence. This the sarcastic editor calls “a lively illustration of both the | 
mind and manners of Mr. Boswell—busy self-importance and dogmati- | 
cal good-nature were never more strongly expressed.” Boswell! thou | 
wert notalittie vain—so are all men—thou gavest Reynolds, a man 
skilful in bargain-making, payment for the portrait out of the monies ex- 
pected to be made by thee within five years at the bar, with the wish, no 
doubt, to descend with a respectable phiz to posterity— 
One would not look quite shocking when one’s dead— 

but little didst thou think that a younger and more insidious brother of 
| the brush hed stolen upon thy slumber when half drunk in thy chair, and 
taking a sitting of thee, which, by the gods— 

Is fit to rouse a dead man into rage 

And redden with resentment the wan cheek. 

Weare glad that some respect, as far as art goes, has been shown to 
Johnson himself—there are two good engravings of bis head, one when 
young and another when old; ~~ a curions list of his portraits, by whom 
painted, by whom engraved, and by whom possessed, drawn up by Mr. 
Murray, Jun. Butof all curious things, the most fascinating is the life, 
and anecdotes, and opinions, and works of Johnson himself—his charac- 
ter as a man and a genius was ef a high order. With moderate learn- 
ing, but prodigious knowledge—without a penny in his pocket, but with 
a spirit resolved not to be less than the mightiest—with moderate warmth 
of imagination, but a sense of the magnificent and the grand which half 
supplied the deficiency—with wit at will, sarcasm at demand, irony ever 
within his reach, anda power of illustration at once clear and profound— 
| he found no man his match and established an empire over the minds of 

literary, scientific, and titled friends and acquaintances, more extensive 
| 

















and more durable thaw any otber in the history of literature. This could 
not have been acquired and maintained by rude might, by vulgar man- 
ners, and insulting wit: the mightiest of bis time recoiled from the con- 
tact with “ Sassexacn More,” as the Hebrides still call him—the elo- 
quent, the witty, and the accomplished Burke, who could wind himself 
into an argument like a serpent, as Goldsmith cleverly said, had no desire 
to prove his strength, and the polished Chesterfield found that his fine 
diplomatic language was crushed by the manly vigour of Johnson, like 
a gourd beneath the tread of alion. He wasa triton of the minnows; 


soon shared the same fate; and the unfortunate stranger was at length 
reduced to the sad necessity of tearing his meat, and lifting it with te 
fingers and thumb iike the Arabs themselves. Many persons were near, 
but no one saw the theft committed ; and all search for the recovery of 
the property was in vain.—We now tovuk leave of the viceroy, leavin 
him in the greatest good humour; he said we might go every where, an 
see every thing we wished, and that he hoped to have the pleasure of see- 
ing us again.” 

In reference to the freezing experiment, we may mention that Mobam- 
med Ali, very soon after the visit now described, obtained from England, 
through Mr. Salt, the requisite apparatus. ‘The machine on its arrival 
was conveyed to his palace, and some Nile water was procured for the 
purpose. He hung over the whole operation with intense curiosity ; and 
when, after several disappointments, a piece of real ice was produced, 
he took it eagerly in his hand. and danced round the room for joy 
like a child, and then ran into the harem to show itto his wives. * * 

When Mrs. Lushington was at Alexandria, intelligence was brought 
to him that a small fort at the entrance of the harbour had been taken 
possession of by certain Franks, and that the Turks belonging to it had 
been made prisoners. Some consternation prevailed among his people ; 
but instead of being angry he lauged heartily, and swearing by his two 
eyes—his favourite oath—that they must be English sailors, he directed 
his interpreter to write to their captain, to order his men on board ship 
again. Upon inquiry it proved asthe Pasha had anticipated; the men 
had landed, got drunk, and crowned their liberty by seizing on the 
fort, and confining the unfortunate Turks, who, indolently smoking their 
pipes, never could have anticipated such an attack in time of profound 
peace. He evinced equal self-command, and still more magnanimity, 
when he first heard of the event which destroyed bisinfant navy and 
hambled his power. We allude to the battle of Navarino. Hehad not 
finished the perusal of the unwelcome despatches, when he desired a 
European consul to assure his countrymen, and all the other Franks, 
that they should not be molested, and that they might pursue their wont- 
ed occupations in perfect security. 

Among the ships lying in the harbour was the wreck of one of tke 
Pasha's own vessels. The captain had committed some crime, which 
was represented by his crew to the viceroy, who ordered him immediate- 
ly on shore to answer his accusers. Knowing his guilt, he pretended 
sickness, till a second message from the same quarter left him no alterna- 
tive; and unable longer to evade his fate, he sent all his crew ashore, 
and calling to an old and faithful servant, the only person on board, he 
bade him jump out of the port into the sea; at the same time, having loaded 
two pistols, he fired into the magazine, and blew up the ship and himself 
together. When the story was related to the Pasha, he said, “ These 
are Frank customs; this is dying like an Englishman.” — Edinburgh Cabi- 
net Library, No.3, View of Ancient and Modern Egypt. 

-——. 
POLICE.—WORSHIP STREET. 

On Saturday, James Jordon, a butcher, residing at Stoke Newington, 

was brought before Messrs. Broughton and Twyford, upon a warrant for 





and it was his wish, as it was his boast, to support the empire of genius and 
learning against the empire of title and pretence. It is idle to talk of his 
whims and caprices—of his intemperance of language—his want of the 
‘‘nods, and becks, and wreathed smiles,” the small courtesies of the tea- 





ne in vain—and those written to | table, or his uncouth gesticulations and inconsiderate sallies, which stung 


, | like nettles and sometimes bitlike scorpions: a man of his calibre of mind, 
without some such peculiarities, could not well exist. All these, and much 
more, are forgotten, when we turn to his works: his Lives of the Poets 
in particular. In drawing a character, mental and personal, no biogra- 
pher has ever yet approached him; he is often, very often, inaccurate in 


assaulting and beating John Lane, a boy about 14 years of age. 
The plaintiff, an arch-looking little fellow, stated that on ‘Thursday he 
was amusing himself near the defendant’s shop with a few juvenile 
companions, and began singing a song, in which his playmates joined 
chorus, when the defendant came out and desired them to be off; not 
| having completed the song, they did not obey the defendant's peremp- 
tory order immediately, when the defendand rushed out with a drover’s 
stick in his hand, and belaboured witness till his arms and back were 
black and blue. (The stick was here produced it was about two inches 


o 





facts and dates—often contradictory in the support of his favourite 
theory ot good rhyme making your ouly true poetry; and what is worse, 
he seems careless whether he is accurate or no, for he persists in mis- 


representation even after the truth is revealed to him as broad as day- | 


light. But it is perfectly evident that Johnson depended on the mental 
character which he drew to carry him over the lesser matters of dates 
and facts: he is generally right in the appreciation of the human mind; 
and in the estimate of its productions. His poets are the most captiva- 
ting volumes in the language—they abound in brilliant speculations on 
poetic natures and works—they unite fine criticism with profound re- 
marks on human nature, and exhibit such unattainable affluence of lan- 
guage, such richness of thought, and such wonderful extent and variety 
of knowledge, as can be found in no other works of that class. His 
Tour to the Hebrides is nearly as much to our liking—it is clear-headed, 
candid, observant. Scotland is honoured as much as any Scotsman 
can desire it to be; nor do we at all dislike him for those sort of half- 
surly and half-pleasant nationalities in which he indulges. Such was the 





lordship has for many years, and in more important concerns, honoured 
him. 

“ Sir Walter Scott, whose personal kindness to the editor, and indefa- 
tigable good-nature to everybody, are surpassed only by his genius, found | 
time from bis higher occupations to annotate a considerable portion of | 
this work—the Tour to the Hebredes—and has eontinued bis aid to the | 
very conclusion. 

“The Right Honourable Sir James Mackintosh, whose acquaintance 
with ae men and literary history is so extensive, and who, although 
not of the Johnsonian circle, became early in life acquainted with most 
of the survivors of that society, not only approved and encouraged the 
editor’s design, but has, as the reader will see, been good enough to con- 
tribute to its execution. It were to be wished, that he himself could have 
been induced to undertake the work—too humble, indeed, for his pow- 
ers, but whieh he is, of all men now living, perhaps the fittest to 
execute. 

“Mr. Alexander Chalmers, the ingenious and learned ediior of th 
last London edition, has, with great candour and liberality, given th 
agp editor all the assistance in his power—regretting os fF 
forgotten of what, at no remote period, eve ry body must have known. 

“To Mr. D'Israeli’s love and knowledge of literary history, and to h 


friendly assistance, the editor is very much indebted; as well as to Mr 
Ellis, of the British Museum, for the readiness he has on this and all other 


occasions shown to afford the editor every information in his power. 
‘*The Marquis of Wellesley has taken an encouraging interest in th 

work, and has improved it by some valuable observ ations ; and the Ma 

quis of Lansdowne, Earl Spencer, Lord Bexley, and Lord St. Helen 


obliging as to answer some 
to trouble them 
* How the editor may have 


, - ; arranged all these materials, and avail 
himself of so much assistance 


»itisnotfor him to decide. Situated ¢ 





P “+ They were transmitted by post, addressed to Sir Walter Scott i 
Edinburgh for his perusal; after a considerable lanse of time. Sir Walte 
was written to to retarn them—he had ne verhad them : 
that the post-office bag which contained this vacket and several othe 
had been lost, and & bas never been heard of 
friends have reproached him with w ant of due , 
this ene to the post, but he thinks unjustly. 


dividual now alive who has despatched and re 
of letters as the editor, and he can scarce 
similar loss.— Ed.” 


ely recollect@an instance of 





the son of Dr. Johnson's early friend, Mr. Fitzherbert. have been so 
inquiries with which it was found necessary 


It then appeare 


Some of the editor's | 
caution in baving trusted 
There is, perhaps, no in- 
ceived so great a number 


fashion among most Englishmen of his day; it was an hereditary infir- 
mity; and even in the provincial places of England may yet be found 


remains of this old good natured rudeness; there was no need to ascribe | 
it toa Scottish invasion, and a consequent intake of goods and chattels , | 


itis a liberty which John Bull invariably takes with Monsieur, Paddy- 
and Sawney—our fat friend is the most national of all God's creatures. 


—>— 
MOHAMMED ALI, PASHA OF EGYPT. 


We shall conclude with a brief outline of the character of that re- 
markable person who at present fills the vice-regal throne of Egypt, and 
whose genius seems destined to accomplish a greater change on the con- 
dition of that country than has been effected by conquest or revolution 
since the days of Alexander the Great. 

Perhaps the actions of this ruler are the best expression of his views 
and feelings, and might alone be appealed to as a proof of an elevated 
and aspiring mind, still clouded indeed with some of the darkest shades 
of his original barbarism, and not unfrequently impelled by the force of 





; ondering, | passions which are never allowed to disturb the tranquillity of civilized 
ike Lord Stowell and Sir James Mackintosh, that so much should be | life. 


He is now about sixty years of age, rather short in stature, with a 
| high forehead and aquiline nose, and altogether possessing an expres- 
is | sion of countenance which shows him to be no ordinary man. His 


;™ *tters connected with his person being lavished upon his arms, some ot 

which are studded with diamonds. 
pearance seems to have changed considerably with the progress of his 
years; for although, when between thirty and forty, he was described 
by a British traveller as “of a slender make, sallow complexion, and un- 
der the middle size,” he is reported by the latest visitors to have ‘become 
‘‘ thick-set,”” and somewhat full in the figure. 

On our arrival being announced,” says Dr. Richardson, ‘we 
immediately ushered into his presence, and found him sitting on the 
corner of the divan, surrounded by his officers and men, who were stand- 
jing atarespectful distance He received us sitting, but in the most 
gracious manner, and placed the Earl of Belmore and Mr. Salt on his 
left hand, and his Lordship's two sonsand myself at the top of the room 
on his right. The interpreter stood, as well as the officers and soldiers 
who remained in the room during the whole time of the visit. He be- 
gan the conversation by welcoming us to Cairo, and prayed that God 
night preserve us, and grant us prosperity. He then inquired of the 
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dress is usually very plain; the only expense which he allows himself in | 


Like Bonaparte, his outward ap- | 


noble traveller how long he had been from England, and what was the | 
yurney to Egypt; to all which he received satisfactory an- 
His Highness next adverted to the prospect before him, the 


thick, and the boy showed the Magistrates several severe bruises he had 
received from the defendant.) 
The boy’s statement was corroborated by four respectable witnesses. 
Mr Broughton—It appears a most unprovoked assault. Pray what 
| song were you singing, to raise the butcher's anger so high? Plaintiff— 
it was “‘ Alice Gray,” Sir. 
| Mr. Broughton—Alice Gray! 


What can there be offensive in such a 
| beautiful ballad? ‘The butcher appears to have a sorry taste for music 
(Alaugh.) Butcher—They are always tormenting me with that song, 
your worship; but I don’t mind that so-much as the parody they have 
made upon it. 

Mr. Twyford—I shrewdly suspect that the butcher is over head and 
ears in love, and these mischievous little fellows sing this song to tease 
him. Now, tell me the truth boy, has not the butcher got a sweetheart 
| who don’t return his love? Boy—Yes, Sir. (Laughter.) 

Mr. Twyford—And is her name Alice Gray?’ Boy—No, Sir, “ Sally 
Gray.” Haudiiee) 

Mr. Twyford--I thought se. 
ant with these love ditties? 
which they have made, Sir. 

Boy—Ah, but I don’t sing that, it is another boy. 

Butcher—But you help him. Let their Worships hear if it is fit to be 
sung to a young man what's going to be married. 

3oy—Oh, yes, if you wish it. 

For her I'd kill the finest oz, 
And bone for her the fat ; 

For her I'd prig a prime sheep's head, 
And shove it in my hat 

To make her fat as any hog, 
I'd feed her night and day ; 

But she scorns the heart that’s breaking, 
Does naughity Sally Gray. 

(Shouts of laughter followed this ridiculous parody.) 

Mr. Broughton said such jokes were, no doubt, annoying, but they 
were no excuse for such a violent assault. He should only fine the de- 
fendant 10s. and costs, with leave to speak to the plaintiff. 

The defendant finally paid 6s. and costs to the plaintiff, and made the 
best of his way home to “ Sally Gray.” 


TOWN-HALL. 

* Paddy and his tro Wires.—A gay little fellow, named Patrick Coghlan, 
from the sister isle, was brought before Mr. Alderman Ansley, in custody 
| of Kinsey, the officer, to answer the charge of deserting his wife and 

child, become chargeable to the parish of St. Olave’s 

The wife, Julia, a very decent body, having stated that paddy had de- 
serted her for the last fortnight, went on to say that she had learnt he 
was since married to another woman—* God pardon his soul for it, for 
herself was lawfully married to him nine years since, at the Catholie 
chapel of Bristol, and had brought him three fine children;” one of them 

| stood by her side, a girl, eight years of age 

Alderman Ansley—Now Master Coyhlan, how comes this about? Are 
you really married to another woman? 

Paddy (seratching bis head)—PFaith and [ am, your Worship, worse 
luck to me—I'm kilt entirely with the thoughts of it—(here paddy threw 
a sheep's eye at his wife, and continued)—I'm a misfortunate man, and 
the divil’s in the women, sure enough, for making me fond o’them. 

| Well, then, I won't be tronbling your Worship long; but your Honour 
| must be tould that I was at Whitsuntide fair, and the ladies got tickling 

me till I wasn't myself at all at all; and I—I—I got bothered, and I— 
| och! blood-and-oons, saving your Worship’s presence, it’s no use to 
concale it, I married one of e’m next morning at Camberwell church— 


Then why do you torment the defend- 
Butcher—But you should hear the parody 
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, and wou't do the like again.” 

r exclaimed the wife, “don’t be telling me alie 
about the bed. I'll like ye the worse for it; ounly say yo'l never do 
the likes c’ that again, and I'll forgive you. You've been @ boy to 
me many « day; ax his Honour's pardon, and mine, and I'll pray for 
vour sins, and there'll be no wore about it.” 

The laughter occasioned —— subsided, ut the request of the wife, 
he Testament was handed to Paddy; who, kissing it with reverence, 
fell upon his knees, and vehemently protested never to be tickled again | 
by any lady bat his own wife; to cherish her and his child as long as he | 
lives, and abstain from all unlawful delights, especially on Whit-sunday. | 

—_— 


“Paddy, Pad 


TAKING A CENSUS IN IRELAND. 

[A tract-selie- stops at a house, at the door of whieh sits a young girl, | 
who gets up and runs into an inner room, and calls out, “ Myther! mo- 
ther! bere is the Bible-man !” 

Mother—W hat Bible-man ? 

Girl—Arrah! don't you know Doyle, the tract-seller? 

Mother—W hat the d—i does he waut here ? 

Girl—Faith I don't know—nothing good, you may be sure. 

Mother (comes out)—Well, Mr. Doyle, what do you want? : 

Doyle—Mrs. Neill, 'm come to know the number of your family. 

Mrs. Neili—Ab! then, Mr. Doyle, what do you want to know the 
number of my family for?—I suppose you are going to put down cur 
names for the New Reformation ? 

Doyle—Oh! no, not at all--it's something about Reform. 

Mrs. Neill—Well, and bad luck to you, is it not the same thing?) The 
devil's in it; and you have the impudence to come and ask Judy Neill | 
to join your reform, or your reformation, or whatever the d—! you call 
it. Don't you know that none of my breed, seed, or generation were 
ever anything but real Romans, and good ould Lrishbesides ! @ 

Doyle—I assure you, Mrs. Neill, this has nothing to do with religion. 

Mrs. Neill—You need not tell me that; for if it was, you would not 
be concarned in it. 

Doyle—Mrs. Neill, you know we are all Christian brethren, and— 

Mrs. Neill—Why, bad luck to you, is it going to preach to me you 
are? Is it thinking to convart me you are in my own house? Well, by 
this and that you beat Banagher. Out of my house, you canting hypo- 
erite, or I'll 

Little Girl—Mother, sprinkle him with holy water—you know devil 
always runs away from it! 

Mrs. Neill—Troth, | won't, but I'll sprinkle him with my fist, and it} 
won't be the first time [have fought for my religion, so here’s at you 
my boy. 

Doyle (a little alarmed)—Mrs. Neill! I'll leave the house quietly (to 
himself;) I must guess at the number of people in that house—I saw two 
ia it, so ['ll put down three, in order to make xo mistake. 

(A collector of Vestry Cess enters the house. ) 

Collector—Good morrow Mr. Doolin 

Doolin—Good morrow to you kindly. 

C.—Mr. Doolin, I'm come to take the census. 

D.—Come to take our senses; why then, God help us, its little senses 
that's left the poor Irish, for between hunger and hardship, they are half 
mad. and no one knows that better than yourself—do you remember the 
day you took my only blanket from under my little boy for the ves- 
try cess? 

C.—I'm not come to take any thing now, Mr. D. 

D,—The d—| thank you for that, for you took every thing we had | 
before. 

C.—Well, well, Mr. D. there is no use in talking about that—tell me | 
the number of your family. 

D.—Why then do you think I'd give you the satisfaction to tell you? | 
—no, not if I was dying and the Priest bid me do it. 

C.—If you don’t I must only ask some of the neighbours. | 

D.—Why, then, the d—] a man in Waterford will tell you. 

C.—It is no great matter, I'll put it down at guess—( Exit. ) 
(A Protestant arene raps at the door, the proprietor of which opens it, 

and again shuts it with violence, when he sees who is the person wanting to 

enter. ) 

Process-server—Dick Maddigan, open the door. 

Dick Maddigan—Whiy, then, bad |—k to me if I do. 
want to sarve me with a process? 

Process-server—Arrah, nonsense, mun; L only want to know the num- 
ber of your family. 

Dick Maddigan—Then, by my sovwl, you'll be longer so, for the devil 
bit if I'll tell you. \ 

Process-server—W hat the d—1 shall [ do 7—[a neighbour approaches. } 
—Toby Delahunty, will you tell me what family Dick Maddigan has? 

Toby Delahunty—By my sovl I don’t exactly know, but sure it’s easy 
to calculate. Jenny Maddigan is married now seven years last Patrick's 
day, and of course she had agorsoon ora little girl every nine or ten 
months; but, supposing you even allow a year between each of them, 
that makes'seven children, sothat you may safely put down seven at the 
lowest calculation. 

Process-server—Faith, Toby, I'm obliged to you. That's seven and 
the father and mother make nine. That will do—[writes it down and 
walks off. Delahunty calls after the Process-server. } 

T. Delahunty—Hollo! by gor, I was near forgetting—now I recollect 
—I think I heard somebody saying it was twins Jenny Maddigan had the 
last time. 

Process-server—Well thought of ‘'oby—that makes eight children in- 
stead of seven? 

Toby Delahunty—In truth it does, nine if you plase. 

Process-server—How do you make that out? 

Toby Delahunty—Arrah! did’nt I tell you already tne woman was 
confined seven times, and that the last time she had twins—and does not 
the seven children and the two twins make nine? Tho’ I’m no scholar] 
can tell that much, at any rate. 

Process-server—By gor, Toby, you'r right. Well, Toby, itsa great 
pity you are not a Protestant—by gorif you were, the Recorder and | 
Magistrates would certainly have appointed you to take the census—you 
are just the sort of man for them. Pin to put down nine children, you 
say? 

Toby Delahunty—To be sure you are. 

Process-server—Nine children and the father and mother, that makes 
eleven. Well l believe I'm right now at any rate. They can’t be 
saying I have not the full number. Good morning, Toby.—(Exit.)— 
Waterford Chronicle. 
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STATE OF TRELAND. 
From Cobbett’s Register. 

















I suppose you | 
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old resting place repose beneath. 





I related once before, that hogs from Ireland, to the amount of nine 
thousand and some odd, passed throngh one single turnpike gate at 


Upon inquiry, [ find that just about the same is going on this year. 
These hogs had been landed at Bristol, where I last year saw about ten } 
thousand hogs and sheep landed in three days. In short, here is the im- 
mediate cause of the famine in the Ireland. In adocument signed by 
Edmund French, a Roman Catholic Bishop, it is stated that fourteen out 
of fifteen of the landed proprietors, both in number and value, are per- 
manent Absentees ; that is to say, fourteen of them out of fifteen live con- 
stantly out of Ireland, and draw away the fruits of the land to be spent 
either in this part of the kingdom or in foreign countries. This is sucha 
state of things as never can exist without producing beggary and famine 
The Duke of Devonshire, one of the great Whigs, has, according to his 
own statement, made in the House of Lords some years ago, the great 
tithes of twenty parishes in Ireland, consequently he draws away all 
these great tithes. They may come in different shapes; but it is no mat- 
ter whether they come in corn, in buttor, in becon, or in live cattle; still | 
they come. A drove of hogs, or a flock of sheep, ora bale of bacon, or a} 
barrel of butter, none of these are sent to Devonshire-house ; but they are 
sold here, and the money is paid in at Devonshire-house ; and here they 
are to be eaten by the swarms of idlers assembled in this great place 
The country parts of England and Scotland are drainedin like manner, 
bat not in like degree ; and here are the poor-laws, which, though chipped 
away by Sturzhes Bourne’s bills and other enactments, still give the 
works people a claim, and show them the way to prevent actual 
starvation. 
If there were Poor-laws in Ireland, and those duly enforced, there 
would not be so many absentees, and those that were absent would not 


| all respects those o 
Speen, near Newbury, in Berkshire, in the single month of June last. | 











draw away so much as now draw. Instead of a thonsand hogs, 

, sent over to be to pay the Dake of Devonshire his tithes, 
seven hundred only would come, leaving three bundred for the relief of 
the poor. The toe: to prevent famiae in Ireland is evident 
en ; but it is the interest of the absentees that there should be no 
Poor Laws in Ireland: this is as evident as it is that a thousand hogs are 
worth more than seven hundred, and therefore there is starvation in Ire- 
land, and therefore it costs England many millioas a year to maiataia an 
army to keep the Irish quiet. 

In 1°22, whea there was also a famine in Ireland, but nothing like 
that which prevails at present, there was a discussion upon the sabject 
in the House of Lords, in which Lord Grey took a part; and as he is 
now Prime Minister—as it is a “Whig Ministry,” instead of a“ To 
Ministry,” it is worth while for as to hear what this very Lord Grey said 
upon that occasion; and we will hear it; and here are his words, ac- 
cording to the published report, spoken on the lth of May, 1222. 
“Whata picture of a Governmeet! 


an alleged saperabundance.” Very true, my Lord Grey, but not a more 
frightful picture then than it is now; and it is you who are now at the 


months or more! and nothing has either been done or attempted to be 
done ; not even a consoling promise has been put forth daring these five 
months, of suffering, and indeed, of starvation; no measure that I have 
heard of other than that of a Special Commission has been adopted with 
regard to this unhappy country. ‘“ What a picture of a Government! 
And so exclaims the whole nation now. Whata picture of a Govern. 
ment, to suffer the distress to come to actual famine ; to eight deaths in 
one parish within a short period, proceding from starvation alone ! 
What a picture of a Government, to stand and see this, and to have 
adopted no measure of mitigation in the course of five months. Too 
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hiet pone caliente " 
ty ; but they amist be loved for their own sake, without whieh they can- 

not - Purity isthe only nursery of the affections between pa- 
rents and children, from children towards each other, and, th these 
affections, for all the kindness which renders the world babitatle At 
each step in the progress the appropriate ead must be loved for its own 
sake; and it is easy to see how the only means of sowing the seeds of 
benevolence, in all its forms, may become of (ar greater importance than 
many of the modifications and crertions even of benevolence itself. To 
those who will consider this subject, it will not long seem strange, that 
the sweetest and most gentle affections grow ap only under the apparent- 
ly cold and dark shadow of stern duty. The obligation is strengthened, 





| being, the promotion of which is the Baal nu 
Hundreds and thousands of the | ef } ] 
people of Ireland dying in the streets for want of food! in the midst of | 


not weakened, by the consideration, that it arises from human imper- 
fection, which only proves it to be founded on the nature of man. [tis 
enough that the pursuit of all these separate ends leads to general well- 
yse of the creation,—En- 
Britannica, new edition, Sir Jamos Mackintosh’s Dissertation. 
The friends of a German Lady, residing near Teignmouth, were 


astonished the other day on receiving a letter from the fair foreigner, 
head of that Government, and have been at the head of it for seven so D Be trmalicn 
| as the fifer came only once in three days, and she was a shaking ander 
|him so.” On explanation it appeared that the lady had been afflicted 
| with an intermittent fsver, the trifling orthographical difference in the 
‘| word Afer having caused some little alarm, which gave way to mirth oa 
{| on the doubtUal fact being cleared up.-—Exeter Gate. 


‘that she had caught a fifer, and had 
to bed with bliin five weeks, but that now she was better 


Fruits of the French Rerolution.—It is not to be denied that, up to this 
moment, the Revolution of 1539 in France has brought forth none but 
bitter fruits,—the ruin of hundreds of opulent lamilies; thousaads of ia- 
dustrious workmen thrown out of employment; perpetual apprehension 


busy, I suppose, it has been, in watching the press, and taking care it of internal tumuits or foreign war; the most grievous disappointments ; 


did not add to the starvation. Oh! paternal Government! Tender 
hearted Whig Government! Can do nothing to mitigate the starvation 
in Ireland; cannot even talk of poor laws; cannot order its army to go 
and seize the provisions and go and relieve the people ; cannot 7 that, 
and call for a bit of Indemnity for it; but can, if the new spapers speak 
truth, pay pensioners four years beforehand in order to get them out of 
the country. 





Suntwmary, 

St. Martin's Vaults.—The new vaults under St. Martin's burial-ground 
are the most capacious structures of the sort, we believe, in London 
They were opened on Tuesday for the inspection of the persons present 
at the consecration of the new burial-ground They consist of a series of 
vaults running out of one another in various directions; they are lofty, 
and when lighted up, ason Tuesday, really presented something of a 
comfortable appearance, reminding one of the “ snug lying” talked of in 
the * Rivals.” Some of the vaults having been quite filled with the cof. 
fins taken out of the old burial-ground, have been blocked up at both 
ends—in fact, hermetically sealed--a plan which we learn isto be adopt- 
ed withthe other vaults in succession, when the cold tenants should be 
sufficiently numerous. They are of tolerable height, about 10 feet to 
the turn of the arch, 20 in width, and nearly 40 in length, capable of 
holding, we should suppose, almost 1,000 coflins each. They are white- 
washed around and at top, and the flagging at the bottom keeps them dry 
beneath the foot. All the leaden coflins removed from the burial-ground 


| are placed in one vault; on the end of one, conspicuously situated be- 


neath a grating through which the light descends, was inscribed the name 
of “ Lady Hannah Gordon.” There are arcades or corridors leading to 
the vaults, which branch off right and left, along which are ranges of 
head-stones recording the individuals whose bones, removed from their 


ance, lying as they do at either side close tothe wall, and looking 


| somewhat like an artificial balustrade flanking the wall in the centre. 
Crowds of ladies perambulated the vaults for some time, and the whole | 


had more the appearance of a fashionable promenade than a grim reposi- 
tory of decomposed mortality. 


Marriage Extraordinary.—Onue day last week a marriage was cele- 
brated ina parish in the neighbourhood of Forres, which has excited not 
a little amusement in the district in which it ocenrred. The bridegroom, 
who had tasted of the — of matrimony in days of yore, was of the 
mature age of 75! and the blooming bride—no virgin, however, for she 
also had been married some half century before—had been scorched b 
90 summer's suns! 


These have a handsome appear. | 


The worthy and affectionate couple had lived toge- 


he most violent political dissensions; and, finally, a Government not 
| more democratic in its constitation—not more popular in its spirit—and, 
| by the necessity of its false position, not less oppressive and anti-national 
| in its acts, than that of Charles the Tenth.—Laaminer. [This is strange 
| language for a thorough-bred revolationist. | 

The new creation of Peers are reserved, we understand, for the Coro- 

| nation, or rather for a period immediately preceding that ceremony—bat 
before the Reform question shall haye gone through the House of Lords 
—so that in the event of greater strength being shown by the opposition, 
than is now expected, a good opportunity may be found for the creation 
of an additional number.--Court Journa 

On Thursday, a meeting of the Livery of Rondon was held at Guild. 
| hall, in consequence of Alderman Thompson's vote on the Applebey 
| question. The Alderman was present, and satisfied the meeting that he 
intended to support the Reform bill, , 


Besides his pension of £50,000 a-year, Prince Leopold, as well as be- 
ing a Field Marshal, has enjoyed all the emoluments of a Coloneley of 
Cavalry for filteen years, hiv Koyal Highness having been appointed Co- 
| lone! the fifth Dragoon Guards in 1816. This Coloneley of course be- 


| comes vacant by his acceptance of the crown of Belgiam. 
The House of Lords sat on Tuesday in a committee of privileges 


; upon the Bloomfield Peerage: when their lordships decided that Lord 

| Bloomfield had established his claim 

It is said that Prince Talleyrand has been instructed to propose to our 
Government, that it shall send to Paris one copy of each work published 

lin England, and that, in return, the Erench Government should send to 

| this country one copy of cech of the works published in France. The 
English works to be deposited for public use in the Nation! Lit rary, the 


| French works to be placed for public use in the British Museum 
| 





By an arrival from Cape Coast, necounts bave been received of the 
termination of the long and disastrous dispute between the English forts 
and the Ashantees 

| On Wednesday night masked fete was given at Drury-lane Theatre, 
| which was fashionably attended, and the arrangements gave general 
satisfaction. ‘The decorations and splendid paraphernalia got up for the 
late Irish ball remained for the public gaze and accommodation, and were 
much admired. Mr. Bucke, as Secretary to the Committee, was un 
wearied in his exertions, aud Mr. Cuttriss, who furnished the viands, de 
| served praise for the liberality of his supply. Mirth and gaiety pre- 
| vailed, and the company did not separate till a late hour. 


We are happy to notice that the export trade, the chief vent for 

\ which is at Liverpool, has been particularly brisk during the Inst month. 
Cotton manufactures were exported to the value of upwards of 
£1,00,000. . Woollen manufactures, which was thought some time ago 


ther under the same roof for the last ten years ; but some “compunctious | to be decaying, to the value of nearly £600,000; and the infant ma- 
visitings” had, it seems, crossed the mind of the strange Desdemona a few nufactureot silks has exceeded £18,060 for the month only, 


weeks since, on which occasion she declared to ber neighbours she would 
no longer harbour her gay Lothario without being “ regularly” married, 
as she was afraid the “ world might raise stories unfavourable to her 


character.” 


An Irishman asked one of the New Police the reason why he wore the son.—3d Regt. Foot Gds.: Capt. H. Bathurst, from 9th F 


white mark round his arm? 
the Policeman. ‘“ Och, and its that you tell me; by the powers 
thinking it was to let you know your right arm from your left.” 


“ Pangs of Despised Love.” —A young woman, servant to Mr. Philip 
Strong, of Oxford Street, dropped down on Saturday morning whilst | 
reading a letter she had just received by the post, and in afew minutes . . " ve 
On examining the billet, it appeared to have been ham, Gent. to be Ens. by pur. v. Frith.-27th Do: Ens. E. O'Grady to 


afterwards expired ! 


—>—- 
PROMOTIONS AND EXCHANGES. 
War Office, July 12.—3d. Regt. Drag. Gds.: Cor. J. E. Dyson to be 
Lt. by pur. v. Sheppard, ret. ; Evans, Gent, to be Ens. by por. ¥ Dy 
tobe Lt. and 


“It is to show thatlam on duty,” replied | Capt. v. Douglas, exch.—9th Poot: Lt. and Capt, C. Douglas from 34 
was | Foot Guards to be Capt. v. Bathurst, exch.—14th Do: Lt.-Col. M. Eve- 


| rard from h. p. unatt. to be Lt. Col. v. Thornhill, ret. —20th Do: Lt. J. 
Maclean to be Capt. without pur. v. Story, dee.; Pins. EB. Dalgety to be 
Lt. v. Maclean; Ens. W. Frith to be Lt. by pur. v. Waddel, ret; Gent. 
Cadet J. Gates, from Ri. Mill. Coll. to be Ens. v. Dalgety; H. Wynd- 


written by a young man, who had formally been the fellow-servant and | he Lt by pur Hay, prom iH. D. Cholmetey, Gout to be Ens. by 
professed admirer of the unfortunate girl, the contents of which were to | Wit v. Grady sh Do: Ens. W. 8. Edwardes We Lieut. by pur. v 


inform her that he had lately been married to another. 
The fortune of General Sebastiani (so illiberally reminded every mo 


ment of his having been the son of a Corsican cooper ) is estimated at 


£2,000,000 sterling.—French Paper. 


It appears that the Directors of the Bank of England have been | ‘To be Capt by pur.: 
obliged to melt down a great quantity of superfluous silver coin, some | 9d 14. R. Atkins ¥ Fitzgerald 
We understand that this | Morris from RI. Mil. Coll. ¥ 


say to the amount of nearly a million sterling. 


Villes, ret.—44th Do: Staff Ast.-Surg. A. M'Isanc from b. p. to be Asst 
Sorg. v. Browne, app. to 3d F.—5ilst Do: Maj. J. Campbell to be Lt 
| Col. by pur. v. Synge, ret.; Cant. W. H. Elliott to be My). by pur. v 
Campbell—i0th Do: To be Majs. by pur.: Capt. T. R. P. Tempest, v. 
Grey, prom.; Capt. J. B. Thornhill from 66th } , v. Chichester, prom. 
: LA. D. Fitzgerald v. Tempest. To be LA. by pur.: 
To be 2d LA. by pur.: Gent. Cadet J 
Atkins. —6%th Do: BR. Sutton, Gent. to be 


silver has been lying in the coffers of the bank for about five years, and! Fins by pur. ¥. Kinchant, prom.—7id Do: Capt. KR, Anstruther to be 


consequently the company have sustained a great loss of interest. The | Maj by pur. v. Drewe, prom 
fact is, the Bank took more silver coin from the Government than the ( 
Kingdom and its dependencies wanted. This isproved from the circum- 
stance of the coin, whether sent to the country or the colonies, speedily 
Before the Directors determined to 
melt this superfluous silver into bars, they endeavoured to induce the 
Government to bear the loss of the seignorage, but we understand that | Hazlewood, and Lt. H. Mansell, from 14th Foot. To 
they have met with a positive refusal. The Bank will, we are informed, 
sustain a loss of upwards of £100,000 in the seignorage, besides the loss | K, H. Kinchant, from 69th Foot. 


finding its way back to the Bank. 


of interest.— Herald. 


Arms of the mp Munster.—It has been stated that these arms are in | 
the royal family, except that the white horse of 
Thisisin some degree inacen- | 


Hanover takes tlie station of the unicorn 
rate. The Noble Farl’s arms are the royal arms, surmounted by a baton 


and the supporters a lion and a horse —In heraldry illegitimacy is de- 


noted either by a baton surmounting the arms, or a border of two colours 
which is calle de border compone 

therefore bear the royal arms in one or the other of these ways 
Dukes of Grafton and St 


earlier period, both with the border compone. 


Joanna Baillie, in a work entitled f 
the New ‘Testament regarding the Nature and Dignity of Jesus Christ 


Apostles, and the Epistles, which relate tothat Subject.” 


“ Weare at length able to announce—and wé announce the fact with 
| infinite pleasure—that the Revolution Bill will be opposed promptly, un 
compromisingly, and bya firmly united and decisive majority of the 
j The solicitations that have been employed, the bribes 
that have been offered, and the threats held out, would, if recited, pass 
tmajori- 
ty of instances—we might sey in almost every instance—solicitations, 
The Lords Spiritual, 
| about whom some doubt, we believe existed, will, if we are not misin- 

formed, in every instance do their duty by the church, in a menner to 


House of Lords 


the belief of the most credulous Happily in the great 


bribes, and threats,—been employed in vain. 


efface all memory of the part acted by some of them in 1°29.” 


Connection between Duty and the Finer Affections.—Delicacy and modes- 


The natural sons of royal personages 
The | 
Albans have the royal arms of the time of 
King Charles the Second, with the baton; the Duke of Richmond the | 
royal arms of the same period, and the Dake of Beaufort those of an 


A view of the General Tenour of 


; Lt. R. W. Bamford to be Capt. by pur 
v. Anstrather.—9#th Do: R. P. Wallis, Gent. to be Ens. by pur. vice 
Bayntum, ret. 
inattached—-To be Lt-.Cols. of Infantry by purchase: Maj. RB 
Drewe, from 73d Foot; Maj. C Chichester, from 60th Poot; Maj. Hon 
C. Grey, from 60th Foot. ‘To be Capts. of Inf ware i. : Lt. D. M. 
Capt of Inf. 
To be Lt. of Inf. by pur. : Ens. 








| by pur.: Lt. L. J, May from 27th Foot 


| The undermentioned Officers have been allowed to retire from the 
service, by the sale of Unattached commissions, viz. :-- Lt.Col. J. W 
O'Donoghue, h p- unatt. ; Maj Gen. 3.7 Murray ; i. T Wright, half 
pay 14th Foot 

Foreign Office, July 14.---The King lias been grac iously plensed to ap- 
point Ralph Abercrombie, Esq. (sometime Secretary to his Majesty's 
| Special Mission to Brazil) to be Secretary to his Majesty's Legation at 
| Berlin 

War Office, July Y9.—2d Regt. of Life Gds.: A C. Streatheld, gent., 
\to be Cor. and Sab-Lt., by pur., ¥. Martyo, prom.—10th Regt of age 
| Drags.: Cor. J. Rowley, to be LA., by pur. Heneage, who rets.; E. 

p.C. Hillaird, gent., to be Cor. by pur., ¥ Rowley —Itith Do.: J. R. 
| H. Rose, gent., to be Cor., by pur., v. Oakley, who rets.—-Ist or Gren. 

Regt. of Foot Gds.: F W. Hamilton, Esq. (Page of Honour to the 

King), to be Ens. and Lt., without par; J. Parkinson. gent., to be Soli- 


: : «orp hries, dec. — tegt of F 7- i f o bell, t 
including a Collection of the various Passages in the Gospels, Acts of the citor, v. Humphries, dec —4th Regt of Poot: Lt. W. H. Campbell, to 


be Capt., by par., ¥ Lardy, prom. ; Ens W.O Haly,to be Lt., by pur., 
vy. Campbell; J. D. Territt, gent., to be Ens., by pur., v. Haly.—3iet 
Foot.: Lt. Hon. R. Preston, from the hb. p. 6th Regt., to be Lt, v Valen- 
tine, whose appointment has not taken place.—365th Do. : Btoff- Asst 
Sure. A.H. Hall, to be Asst-Sarg., v. Hamphry, appointed to the 95th 
Reet.—-3*th Do. : J. Dwyer gent., to be Ens. by pur., v. Edwards, prom. 
4ist Do: Asst-Sarg. W. D. Pry, from the h. p. of the 47 Regt., to be 
| Asst.-Surg, v. Smith, app. to the 46th Regt. 73d Do; Eas. J Skene, to 
be Lt. bp pur. v. org nd seg M. C. O'Connell, gent.. to be Ens. by 

pur. v. Skene, 79th Do; Ens. J. 8. Smyth, to be Lt. by pur. ¥ Isham, 

whose prom. has not yet taken place. 96th Do: C. Granet, Gent, to be 

Ens. by pur., V Mackenzie, prom. i 
Rifle Brigade—Capt. J. A. Henderson, from the b. p. to be Capt. v. 
J. A- Ridgway, who exch., rec, the diff. 




















uattached.—T'o be Maj. of tuf. by pur.: Cept. C. F. Lardy, from 
acan Regt. To be La. 4 taf. by a 4. Ens. a iechoubic, from the 






Howptl Stall. —Asst.-Surg. A. Callander, from the 9ist Regt. to be | 
Asst. Staff-Surg., v. Hall, app. to the 35th Regt. 


Memoranda.—The under-mentioned officers have been allowed to re- | 
| tire from the service, by the sale of Unattached commissions, viz :—BMaj. | 
H. Smith, h. p. Unatt.; Lt. G. T. Latham, h. p. 27th Ft. 





— 

CASE OF MR. BARING. 
WESTERN CIRCUIT.—Winchester, July 11. 
(Before Mr. Justice Taunton, and a Special Jury.) 
DEACLE CT. BARING AND OTHERS. j 

This was an action of trespass brought by the plaintiff, the son of a respecta~ 
ble clergyman in this county, to recover compensation in damages from the de- | 
fendants, Mr. Francis Baring, a istrate and meraber of parliament; Mr. Bing- 
[it ham Baring, son of Mr, Alexander Baring ; Captain Novell, the Rev, Mr. Kaight, | 
and Mr. Seagrim, an attorney, for a false arrest and false imprisonment. It arose 
out of the unfortunate tumults and riotous assemblios that some time ago disturb- 
od the country. 

Mr. Williams stated the plaintiff's caso. The investigation was one of very 
great importance, notonly to the plasntitf himself, but also to every member of the 
community, and the jury were empanneiledto determine whether these geutic- 
men sh be allowed, with impunity, to demean themselves in a manner, with- 
out any excase, not befitting their occupation, He was fully sensible of the pro~ 
tection the law threw around magistrates while in the execotion of their duty, Hor 
would his respectable client, if the grows mjury he received had arisen from inad- 
vertence, have brought this action. These gentiemen had acted without the 
slightest excuse in commonsense or humanity, and in total violation of the laws 
: of the land. The plaintiff had been put upon his trial for the mg on which he 

was taken, and acquitted. His attorney afterwards wrote to Mr. Bar-ng, and re- 
cewed in answer sucha letter as he (Mr. Williams) would rather have cut his 
finger off than have signed his name to. 
; m. Lewington, the first: witness examined, deposed—I am a harness-maker, 
: living at Winchester, In November last [ acted asa police constable, 1 remem- 
ber being «ent for on the 24th November to the gaol. I there saw Mr. 5 he 
} He asked me if [knew Mr. Deacie, of Marwell Farm? Onmy replying" Yes, 
: he told me to go into the magistrates’ room, Mr, Francis Baring, Mr. Bingham 
j Baring, and Mr. Knight, were there. Mr. Seagrim asked me what sort of a man 
{ Mr. Deacie was, and if L could apprehend him? I replied I could, and that he 
} was a gentleman. Mr, Seagrim gave me a warrant to take him. Ithen gota 
light cart, and two mento help me. When we got to Morstead we proceeded to 
: r. Doacle’s house. Mr. F. Baringeame up before we got there. When I got 
| to the house the door was opened, and | went im. I found Mr. Deacle just re- 
turned from rabbit-shooting. Upon my showing the warrant, he said “ the ma- 
istrates must be mistaken for 1 have done every thing contrary to what is there.” 
Wien told him Mra, Deacle must go too, he replied * that is impossible ; she is 
very poorly and cannot.” Mr. Bingham Baring, Mr. Francis Baring, and Mr. 
| Knight, rode up, and came into the house, Mr, Bingham Baring said, “ Consta- 
ble do your duty ; hand-bolt them.” I hesitated, but finally handeuffed them one 
to the other. Mra. Deacle wished to put ber bonnet and shawl on, but Mr. Bing- 
ham Baring said “ he could not wait,” and again said, “ Constable, do your duty.’ 
Mr. Francis Baring thon said he did not see any necessity for having the lady | 
handouffed. Not having my key with me, Mr. Baring slipped her hand out of the | 
bolts, She is a small delicate woman, and did not appear in good health at the ; 
time. Whilst we were inthe house Mr. B. Baring produced a pistol, and putit | 
to the head of a man who had hold of Mr. Deacle’s gun, and desired him to f° | 
it up, which he immediately did, and Mr. Baring poured some water into it. Mr. 
Doacle said, “ tspoil my gun; there ss no necessity for that. I am quite ig- | 
norant of this business.” I then took Mr. Deacie imto the yard; he there saw | 
Mr. Seagrim, and said “I know you; for God's sake, what is all this about? [| 
’ am innocent.” Mr, Seagrim replied, “I daresay you are.” We then went to 
' the eart, and Mr. Bingham Baring, with one of the constables, brought out Mrs. 
{ Deacle, She said, “1 cannot ride im such aconveyanee as that,” and begged to 
be allowed to ride. The cart was a common coal-cart,and had no springs. The 





' 





shake very much. Mrs, Deacle frequently said, “It hurts meso I really cannot 
ride.” When we got opposite Mr. Lowndes’ house she said she could go no fur- 
ther, and endeavoured to jump out. Mr. Deacle put his hand out, and said, 
“ My dear, be quiet, it will be better.””. Mr. B. Baring then rode up, and struck | 
Mr. Deacle a back-handed blow with his stick, and said “Sit still.” The stick | 
was knotted, and about the thickness of a man’s thumb. There was no necessi- | 
ty whatever for striking him, When we had proceeded four miles in the cart a | 
yoatchaise met us, which Mr. Deane, one of the gentlemen who accompanied us, | 
ad sent from Winchester. ‘They wore put into the chaise with Mr. Beckett, the 
gaol-keeper, and conveyed to the gaol. 
John Switzer, another police constable, heard Mrs. Deacle ask for her horse, 
and, upon Mr. B. Baring refusing, he (witness) said “good God! let the lady 
have her horse ; I will lead it, and take care that she does not escape.’’ He or- 
dered me to go and do my duty, and put her into the cart. 

A female servant who lived inthe family of Mr. Deacle stated that Mr. B. Ba- 
ring took Mra. Deactle into his arms, put his arm round her waist, and carried her 
ito the cart, letting her legs dangle one way and her head another, 





road was very rough. Mr. B. Baring ordered me to trot, which made the cart | road through which we must have passed, and in which road a rescue 
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obervation was to the . [Hear.} It was 
sufficiently justibed by the Sgeenices (hear, ) aad be read them partly 
for the purpose of showing under what sort of im jon he and the 


other magistrates must have visited the house of Mrs. Deacle and her 
husband. The warrant was not signed by 
tions on which it was grounded, and the 

depositions, was said to have acted, could they for a moment =e that 
they were intruding on the privacy of a delicate, retiring, m Eng 
lish lady? (Hear, hear. } They were told that Mr. Deacle was above 
the common order of farmers; but when the part he took in the transac- 
tions was sworn to, the magistrate thought him a fit object for being 


brought to trial, and he thought so still. After the execution of this) ordered them to be removed; although that not appe 


warrant they heard no more of these outrages in that op of the coun- 
try. [Cheers.] The warrant was put into the ban 

who knew Deacle. It had been said the constable required no assist- 
ence to take him. Now the fact was, this very person stated to himsell 
that Deacle was not a person to allow himseli to be taken easily, and 
desired the assistance of others. The mode of conveyance was fixed 
on with the knowledge of that man, and the particular mode so much 
complained of was fixed upon as the best way of escaping observation. 
Had they employed a postchaise, in proceeding to his house it would 
have drawn the attention of the whole neighbourhood, and the prisoner 
could not have been brought away with safety. On the very day this 
warrant was executed, a military escort was employed to bring a priso- 
ner from Rumsey. In fact this was the first warrant that was executed in 
the neighbourhood without military assistance. He should now state 
what did really take place at the house of Deacle and on their way there. 
When they arrived they saw many persons lurking about the pretises. 
One person stopped his plough, and watched them. After a short time 
they rode forward to se whether the constable was executing his war- 
rant. It was said that Mr. Bingham Baring entered the House and ex- 
claimed, “ Constable, do your duty,” ordering bim to use the handcuffs. 
He (Mr. Francis Baring) was one of those who entered the House. He 
could state upon oath that Mr. B. Baring did not enter the room as had 
been alleged--that no words passed in Deacle’s house—and that the 
greater part of what had been sworn to could be disproved if the oppor- 
tunity could have been given to the defendants. (Hear hear.] He had 
no objection to go into the detail of the whole transaction. [No, no.] 
With respect to the touching with the whip, Mr. B. Baring he could 
swear never did so. [Hear.] As to Mrs, Deacle, [ was the person who 
found her without her shaw!, and after she obtained it, | offered her my 
arm, which she took, and I hope I need not add that I treated ber with 
every possible politeness. [Hear,] She wished ine to lift her over some 
mud which lay in the farm-yard. Iam almost ashamed to state this fact, 
but the lady added, “lam rather heavy ;" but it was not with very great 
difheulty, pee not say, that I was able to assist her. We walked to 
the cart from the farm-yard, and, asa party concerned, [ could prove 
the manner in which the different transactions occurred. It is clear, 
from what I have stated, that the constable was mistaken as to Mr. B. 
Baring using the whip; and he might very easily misteke as to other parts 
of his testimony on the trial. ‘To close this part of the case, the step to | 
the cart was high, and I tendered Mrs. Deacle my services, which were 
accepted, [Hear.] Looking at the then state of the country, we were 
all anxious to discharge our duty with as much haste as possible, bec anse, 
from the nature of the ground through which we had to pass to the high 
road, we had every reason to apprehend a rescue, and the more so, as we 
found that a servant of Deacle’s had unhinged a gate leading to a narrow 


could have been the more easily effected. We could not, under all the cir- 
cumstances, wait for the horse of Mrs. Deacle being saadled; but this 
I can positively state, that no harsh treatment was adopted towards 
her. It arescue had been attempted, it would have led to blood-shed, 
which we were anxious to prevent, and there was not time to listen to 
small ortrifling objections. (It was said that Mrs. Deacle wasa delicate 
lady; but it was only the day before that she was seen at four o'clock 
riding in the middle of a mob, and apparently encouraging them in their 
acts of violence. So far the lady’s health could not be considered as 
very delicate or weak. (Hear.) The cart which conveyed her wasa 
light market-cart. Mrs. Deacle certainly complained that it jolted her, 
but the constables, who were walking, kept pace with it, and the motion 
could not be so very rapid as had been stated. After Mrs. Deacle left 
the cart we provided a post-chaise for her, in which she was conveyed to 





i 
j The Rev. Mr. Rogers—Had known the plaintiff several years, and had seen the 
i testimonials he had received at college. Hs father was a most respectable man. 
Mr. Erskine, on the part of the defendants, regretted that Mr. Deacle should 
have considered it necessary, after the acquittal he had received, im order to 
| clear his character, to bring the question agam before a jury. lt needed no evi- 
dence to picture to the mind of the jury the state of the country at the time. The 
arrest took place when it required magistrates to be active in doing their duty. 
The riots were principally made by the poor; and when the defendants were gi- 
ven to understand that not only Mr. Deacle, but Mrs. Deacle also, were urging 
the rioters on, they wished to sh 
consequence were guilty of cenduct like themselves, they also would, like them, 
be punished. The learned counsel, in a lang speech, endeavoured to show that 
the defendants had not exceeded the powers given them by their warrant, 

The learned judge, in summing up, told the jury that there several points on 
which they were to form their judgment, If they thought the defondants had been 
= of excess, they would then find their verdict for the plaintiff; also, if they 
‘ 


them; but if they thought one of the parties uilty of excess by the actof bat- 
tery, they would not find all guilty, as twas nt like the case where parties were 
pursuing an unlawful act. The act then of one, while engaged, was the act of ail ; 
but, where they were lawfully engaged, the act of one was not consequently the 


towards a lady and gentleman whe had been perfee'ly civil and quiet, and had of- 
fered no resistance, and whore station in life was that of a gentleman, the son of a 
clergyman of the Church of England. 

‘The jury retired for about a quarter of an} our,and returned, finding a verdict 
of 501. for the plaintiff against the defendant Mr. Bingham Baring, for the bat- 
tery, and that all the other defendants wore justified by the warrant, 

(This case having excitedextraor! 
was brought before the House f 


‘commons on the 21 July, by Col 
Evans. ‘The following were the ; 


edings hereon, in that Body. } 
House of Commons, July 21. 


House. 


persons who swore tho depos tions 
moving for the various documeuts, the evidence, the Judge’s notes, &c 
&c. connected with the trial of Mr. Deacle. 

Some pause took place, during which no member seconded the 
motion. 

Mr. F. BARING believed that no other Hon. Gentleman wonld seeonc 
the motion, aud therefore he should do it himself 


correct, they would justify the indignation of the public, 
rather for him to state what did occur than to answer any observation 
that might have been made in the papers. In the beginning of Novem 





magistrates of the county 


vow to the poor man, that, if the rich and men of | it to the Hodse whether we or the constable are entitled to the greater 


und that they were not justified in carrying the warrant, as it was not directed to | 


act of all, but must only be dealt with individual y. His lordstp could not help re- | 
marking that the handcufling was, to say the east of it,a very harsh proceeding 


Col. EVANS rose to bring forward the motion of which he gave no-| intended the distribution of the money. 
tice. He was not influenced by any wish to attack any individual ; his) such man as Mr. Deacle and Mr. Boyce, the labourers could never have 
only object was to protect the weak aguinst the strong, which he consi- 
dered one of the duties imposed upon him when he was sent to that) the prosecution of Mr. Deacle and his wife, 


‘ ber last, disturbances took place in some parts of the country where he 
resided, and he was called there to attend to his duties as one of the | to the general humanity and candour of Mr. Bingham Baring, as well as 
To form a fair opinion of this case it was | upon all occasions to his undoubted courage when the calls of his coun- 





necessary to consider what was passing :ound him at the time in that | 
part of the country, and the numerous mcbs who were traversing it in| 


various directions. (‘The Hon. Member stated the numbers, the time 
and place of meeting of various mobs, towards the close of last Novem- 
ber, in Hampshire.) The greatest terror prevailed in consequence in 
Winchester, and gre at energy and activ ily were required on the part of 
those whose duty it was to preserve the peace. Hon. Members must 
recollect thata ery Was raised against mavistrates Itwas asked why 
they did not act, why they did not show more firmness and decision. and 
if they did, the disturbances would be soon put down? While these 
disturbances were geing on, and the public mind was thus agitated, 
the following information was communicated to the magistrates 
[ Here the Hon. Membe d the deposit , y 

G n nber read the depositions upon oath of three er Sour we 
messes 


Winchester. The hands of Mr. Deacle were not struck, only the reins 
of the horse, when it was stated to him that it was not his duty, but tha: 
of the constable, to drive the cart. This could have been most satis. 
factorily proved in evidence, but that we were all made co-defendants. 
{ had a subsequent conversation with Mr. Deacle, who never com- 
plained of having received a blow; nor was I aware that such a charge 
would have been made until I received the attorney’s letter. Having 
stated so much, to the truth of which I could swear if necessary, I put 


| degree of credit. He felt grateful to the Hon. Gentleman who had 
| afforded him this opportunity of vindicating his character and honour 
before the House. {Cheers} It was asked, however, why Mr. Dean 
was not called upon the trial? And the answer was, that he could not 


s of a constable | statement to the House. 


| pudent aggravation of Mr. B. Baring’s offence. 


Mr. JOUN CARTER said, that if the Hoe. Member iddlese 
had attended to the statement made by his Hon patuaeten he 
woald not kave found it necessary to ask any further questions. The 
great ch ast Mr. Bingham Baring was, thet he was the person 
who had called at Mr. Deacle’s house, and ordered handcutfs to be 


him; but after the Hone J 
which Mrs. Deacle, in on Mr. and Mrs. Deacle. Now, his Hon. Friend the Member for dai. 


lington, bad met that charge by the statement—a state most di 
tinctly proved—that Mr. Bingham Baring was not in thopeamn ora 
honse, aud, therefore, could noi have given such orders. it was not de- 
nied that handcuffs were put on the parties; but the fact was, the mc- 
ment his Hon. Friend the Member for Callingten sew the handcuffs, he 
nt 
Friend to be a material fact of the case, he had not ae She ty bape 
[Hear, hear, hear.) It had been found inm- 
ssible to remove both the handcuffs from Mr. Deacle for want of the 
ey; but as one of his hands was at liberty, it was no difficult matter for 
him to snatch the reins of the horse. 
Mr. A. BARING rose, but for some moments appeared to be a'most 
overpowered by his feelings, and was loudly cheered from al} parts of 
the House. Whatever consciousness he might feel of his innocence 
the pain might be easily conceived of any man who had stood before 
the public for ten days, as Mr. Bingham Baring had done. They all per- 
fectly well knew the power possessed by the newspapers of misrepre- 
senting facts; and that in the present times no innocence, no excellence 
of private character, or warmth of private friendship, was any security 
against the dissemination of the grossest slander throughout the worla. 
He begged to say a few words on the manner in which this subject had 
been treated in the public journals. ‘The person most deeply interested 
in this affuir was as little likely to give wanton offence, or to act ina 
manner that might be justly considered obnoxious, as an being that 
lived. [Hear, hear, hear.] Why, therefore, that person had been so 
malevolently persecuted wasto him matter of the utmost astonishment. 
Mr. Bingham Baring, not having been at Winchester at the trial, heard 
nothing of the matter until he read the astounding statements in the 
newspapers. What did he immediately do? His first impression wes 
to go and obtain proof of the groundlessness of the accusation; but per- 
ceiving that the whole press was falling upon him in the most merciless 
manner, he felt that unless be consented to be hooted out of society, he 
must make an immediate defence of his conduct. The defence consist- 
ed in a statement of facts as closely connected as the statement which 
had that evening been made in the House by his Hon. relation. With 
respect to the first charge, he declared himself ready to prove, not only 
that he had not ordered the handcuffing, but that he was not even in the 
room when it was done or ordered. With respect to the second charge, 
that of having dragged Mrs. Deacle out of the bouse in the way which 
had been described, with her head bangirg on one side of him, and her 
feet on the other, he declared himself ready to prove that he was not 
even present when Mrs. Deacle was conveyed to the cart. With the 
single exception of the blow, therefore, on which he (Mr. Baring) would 
say a few words presently, Mr. Bingham Baring declared himself pre- 
pared to prove his perfect innocence of the charges brought against him. 
And what was the conduct of the press? The Times newspaper declared 
that it did not believe a word he said. [Hear, hear.) ‘These great friends 
of justice declared they did not believe evidence of which they had not 
seen aword. Mr. Bingham Baring said, “‘ Give me a little time, and I 
will prove that the charges are groundless.” The Times denied that he 
could adduce sach proof; asking, ii he could do so, why it had not been 
brought forward at the trial? The answer was, that al! the witnesses, 
who could have proved the facts, except Mr. Deane (who indeed was 
nut in a situation to prove anything), had been nade co-defendants with 
Mr. Bingham Baring, and therefore could not be called into the box. 
And what did the newspapers say to thi: statement? That it was anim- 
Much as he valued the 
liberty of the press, and well as he knew that the evils which attended 
it must be borne for the sake of the benefits it produced, he must say 
that such conduct made him feel that a dear price was paid for those be- 
nefits. ‘The House must be perfectly satisfied, from the statement which 
had been made by his Hon. and Learned Friend, of the fact of the agency 
of Mr.and Mrs. Deacle in the disturbances; and of the fact that their ar- 
rest instantly put an end to those disturbances. For that arrest there were 
just grounds, and the magistrates would have been guilty of cowardice 
had they not ordered the arrest. Undoubtedly the arrest itself, and 
the maner of the arrest, were different questions. He would not 
go through the latter question again, both because it had alrea- 
dy been explained, and because it was clear that Mr. Bingham 
Saring had nothing to do with it. There was only one poirit on which 
he wished to say a word! and that was with respect to the impossi- 
bility of Mr. Bingham Paring's baving been present at the handcuff- 
ing. When he entered the house, he did not go into the parlour, 
where Mr. and Mrs. Deacle were, but into the scullery or kitchen, where 
he foand a man witha gun, in a menacing position, whom he disarmed, 
and proceeded to wet the locks of other guns, which were lying about. 
Mr. Wright stated in evidence that he leit Mr. Bingham Baring in the 
kitchen so occupied; that he was quite sure Mr. Bingham Baring did not 
give any orders to handcuff Mr. and Mrs. Deacle, and he did not believe 





be, because he had not entered Mr. Deacle's house, and therefore knew 
nothing of what passed there. [Cheers from both sides of the House. } 
Mr. Serjeant WILDE said that it had been a part of his duty to in- 
spect the depositions upon which the warrant was issued for the appre- 
hension of Mr. and.Mrs. Deacle, and he would have been guilty of a 
| dereliction of his duty if he had not advised its issue. The state of the 


| 





country at that period should be taken into consideration—and this 
| would throw no inconsiderable light upon the transactions which follow- 
ed. It was known thata paper had been circulated by certain farmers 
against the amount of rent and the rate of tithe, on which occasion both 
| Mr. Deacle anda Mr. Boyce were present. The labourers were em- 
) ployed by their assistance to demand money at several places, particu- 





va: y public interest and indignation, | larly at the House of a Miss Long, where they at first demanded asum 
of £15, but afterwards went away having recetved a sum of £5; the | 


| whole of that day, let him add, having been occupied in breaking thrash- 
jing machines. Mrs. Deacle was present upon the occasion, and super- 


acted as they had done. He consicered that public justice demanded 


He had previously examin- 


Ifthe impression made on! is mind by all the cireumstances | ed all the witnesses with the utmost care, and finding what an influence 
should be confirmed, he would mote an Address to the Crown for the | Mr. Deacle had he was not immediately prosecuted; and thus only was 
removal of Mr. Bingham Baring from the Commission of the Peace; or | it thatthe Deacles had not more conspicuously figured ot the trial. He 
if not, that the Attorney-General should be directed to prosecute the | considered that the mischief which was threatened had been mate- 
The Hon Member concluded by | rially diminished by the prompt, active, and energetic interference of the 


.| magistrates. Indeedit was almost miraculous to imag’ne within how 

| short a time afier the apprehension of the Deacles that tranquility had 
» | been comparatively restored. If the discovery of the truth was the ob- 
ject at the trial of Deacle r. Baring, the whole of the parties should not 
have been made co-defendants 


His object in making these few observations was merely to do justice to 


It would be | Honourable persons, not only as to the issuing of the warrant, but as to 


s| the imperative necessity which existed for the magistrates fearlessly and 
-| manfully performing a great public duty. 
Mr. B. CARTER said thathe could bear the most ample testimony 


try required his valuable assistance 

Mr HUME felt it impossible to sit silent until he received some expla 
nation of a part of what had fallen from the Hon and learned Gentleman 
In the first place he must unequivocally state, that no man stood in a 
more favourable position in the view of society than Mr Bingham Baring 
His character was one of the greatest mildness and affability; and he 
(Mr. Hume) should have thought that that gentleman was utterly inc apa- 


In fact, but forthe sanction of | 


It was clear that Deacle only wanted a | 
The Hon. Member | verdict for some other purpose, which he obtained; but it was equally 
opened his speech by alluding to the strong feeling produced by the | clear that that verdict was founded upon a merely ez-parte statement 
statements in the public papers, and certainly it those statements were 


| that Mr. Bingham Baring was at any time in the room with them. Un- 
doubtedly nothing could be more absurd than the charge of handcufting 
Mrs. Deacle; for it was evident that the moment Mr. F. Baring saw her 
in that situation she was released. But as to its being an extraordinary 
practice to handcuff prisoners, the governor of Winchester gaol had 
| stated, that during the riots about 400 prisioners had been brought to 
| him, and that nearly all of them were handcuffed. For the House 
would bear in mind that this was not the ordinary execution of 
a civil warrant. It was a warrant which was to be executed in the 
midst of hundreds of persons in a state of disturbance ; and it was indis- 
pensable totake adequate means for securing the persons of the prisoners. 
He now came to the only part of the transaction on which there was 
any real cause for doubt. He meant the alleged blow. The same con- 
stable swore that a blow was given. Mr. Bingham Baring declared 
| upon his oath, thathe could not say that he had not touched Mr. Deacle ; 
| that he did not distinctly remember the circumstance ; and that all he 
| could say was, that Mr. Deacle frequently attempted to take the reins, 
| that he repeatedly called on him to desist, and that—he did not remem- 
| ber it, but it was possible—he might have stretched out his stick and 
| tonched him; but not in the manner that could be construed into a blow. 
| One of the gentlemen present (Captain Neville,) stated that Mr. Deacie 
| attempted to seize the reins; Mr. Bingham Baring put his stick on the 
| reins, saying, ‘‘ You ure not the person to drive; let the constable drive.” 
Captain Neville added that he never saw Mr. Bingham Baring strike Mr. 
Deacle; and that he felt convinced thatif he had struck him he must 
have observed it He also declared, that during the whole proceeding 
| Mr. Bingham Baring had behaved with the greatest mildoess and gentle- 
jness to Mrs. Deacle. All the other gentlemen who were present de- 
| clared that they did not see any blow. Their having been made co-de- 
tendants with Mr. Bingiam Baring prevented his having the benefit of 
| their evidence to this effect onthe trial. ‘“ But,’’ said the Hon. Member 
for Middlesex, ‘‘ Mr. Bingham Baring was convicted bythe jury.” Yes, 
jon the oath of the constable. But not on the graver parts of the 
charge; for if the jury had thought him guilty of those, they would 
have brought in a very different verdict. That was well known at 
Winchester. It was ciear that if the jury believed that a blow was 
struck, there was no animus which gave it a highly criminal character. 
| Mr. Bingham Baring, he repeated, never contemplated giving a blow, 
| although be could not be perfectly sure that he might not have stretched 
| ont a stick and touched Mr. Deacle. Captain Neville, however, whose 
nformation was the only means by which Mr. Bingham Baring could 
refresh his own memory, declared that he saw no sach occurence. He 
(Mr. B.) thanked the house for the candour with which they had lis- 
tened to him. In concluding, he would observe, that if any doubt were 
considered still to exist on the subject, he was perfectly ready to submit 
the documents connected with it to any half dozen gentlemen. Nay. 








| 
} 
' 


ble of the acts of extreme harshness and severity which bad been im-| he was perfectly ready to submit them for the decision of those very 


puted to him. There was one point on which he wished to obtain som: 
satistactory information; and that was, how any magistrate whatever 
could allow a delicate female, placed in the situation in which Mrs 
| Deacle had been placed, to be treated as that lady had been. 


editors who had libclled and slandered the individual to whom they re- 
ferred. [He ar hear, hear. 
Sir JAMES SCARLETT was happy his Hon. Friend the Member 


He had | for Thetford had an opportunity of showing how impossible it was his 


listened with the greatest attention to the Hon. Gentleman, and his Hon. | excellent friend could have committed the offences with which he had 


a 


under the gallery, and in a low tone 
the mob, Mrs. Deacle appearing on horseback among them, anc 


other places } 


nicated of the same tendency 


We did not hear them distinctly, as the Hon Member spoke from 


Besides these depositions, other information was commu 





warrant was served against Mr. and Mrs Deacle. He did not think any 


These were the grounds upon which the cuffed, should endeavour to seize the reins of the cart in which he was | might have disproved the accusation 


and Learned Friend, in order to ascertain why those conveniences had 


In all these depositions it was stated | not been afforded to Mrs. Deacle, to which any lady, any woman in her 
that Mr. and Mrs. Deacle were present with and aiding and encouraging thé i } 


stuation was entitled. What he required, and what the public required, 


i superintend- | was to know why it was thought necessary, in conveying the lady in 
ing the distribution of the money which they obtained at Miss Long's and 1 , 


| question from ker home to pris to handcuff both her and her husband 


Then again, was it consistent with probability that a man who was hand- 


i 


; ? 
} riding 


been charged. When he (Sir James Scarlett) had read the report of 
the trial, and its result, the impression upon his mind was, that the com- 
prehension in the action of gentlemen who could have had no personal 
motive or interest on the occasion, was expressly for the purpose of ex- 
cluding their evidence. The object, no doubt, was to put together as 
defendants those who, if they had not been placed in such a position, 


The case was, no doubt, there- 
fore, mis-stated, exaggerated, and probably proved by false evidence. 


—_— 
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1831. 


surprised at some of the comments which had been made on 
pb - ; but those who made these were. , hot aware that it 
was sometimes the practice in law proceedings to pat together in one 
net those who were witnesses as well as those who were the actual 
nts. : 
Goer Haat having come into the House after the above explanation 
had been given, uttered a Ne aoa <2 Baring and Sir James 
t. He was replied to r. Mildway. 
oo ALTHORP ceaived, Uke the Hon. and gallant ofjver who had 
brought forward this motion, had done so in order to afford, on behalf of 
the Hon. Gentleman whose conduct was in question, the opportunity of 
an explanation. After the discussion that had taken place, it was evi- 
dent what wes the opinion of the House, with one exception only, and 
that one exception was that of a member who had not heard the gr 
He had the pleasure of knowing Mr. Bingham Baring, and from thet 
knowledge he had alwas felt'a difficulty in giving credit to the ———— 
made respecting his conduct. If there was a man in the world less like- 
ly than another to commit an act of cruelty, it was his Hon. Friend. 
Hear, hear.}] He could not help eing with those Hon. Membersin 





the expression against those who un er these circumstances, were sO anx-) 


i o press every thing against Mr. Bingham Baring, and who affected 
wate geloons with eas and derision. He should not do jus- 
tice to his own feelings if he did not express his concurrence in the in- 
dignation uttered against such conduct. The whole statement was now 
fairly before the public. Every Gentleman who had heard the speech 
of his Hon. Friend the Member for Portsmouth, and every one Ww ho 
should read that speech afterwards, would be satisfied that the conduct 
of Mr. B. Baring and that of all the other magistrates was perfectly jus- 
tifiable—({hear, hear); and that there was no harshness used which the 
circumstances of the case and the state of excitement in the country 
had not rendered absolutely necessary. In justice to his own feelings, it 
was impossible for him to avoid the eapression of hissentiments. [Hear, 
hear. : : : ; 

Cabo EVANS was much gratified at the manner in which this mo- 
tion had been received—but at the same time he must say, that it was 
not for an absolute judicial opinion that he had addressed himself to that 
House. The manner in which the case was met by the Learned and 
Honourable Member for Newark bad quite disappointed him. ‘The Ho- 
nourable and Learned Member seemed to forget that the individuals 
whom he so warmly attacked had not only been acquitted, but that the 
Crown Lawyers had produced no evidence against them; and yet that 
Hon. and, Learned Gentleman, in defiance of the spirit of the English 


law, had spoken of those persons as if they were convicted criminals. | 


{ Hear, hear.] He hoped he had mistaken the Ion. and Learned Gen- 
¢tleman’s expressions; aut certainly he had understood the Hon. and 
Learned Gentleman to speak of these individuals as if they were guilty. 
He must regret this, for, inbis opinion, there had not been any thing pro- 


duced to show that they were otherwise than guiltless. An important | 


part of the case had been left untouched. His object in bringing the 
case before the House was, that in the event of the impression which he 
had being removed, he might inquire whether the Crown Lawyers had 
prosecuted for perjury those persons whose depositions had been 
the cause of the arrest of these individuals? Not one word was 
said on that subject. He asked now, why were not these persons 
forthcoming at the trial? He was unable to go with what ap- 
eared to be the sense of the house, aud he should be inconsistent with 
Licneslt if he did not acknowledge that circumstance. He should not, 
therefore, withdraw the motion; but as he saw the sense of the house 
against him, he should not press it (o a division, 
The motion was then negatived without a division. 


House of Commons, July 12, 
REFORM BILL. 
Lord J. RUSSELL moved that the House resolve itself into a com- 
mittee on the Reform Bill for England. 


Lord MAITLAND moved that counsel be heard against the disfran- | 


chisement of Appleby, which, with the parish of St. Michaels, was ol 
sufficient population to remove it from Schedule A. 
Colonel CONOLLY seconded the motion. Lord J. RUSSEL op- 
osed it. ; 
Sir R. PEEL alluded to the petition from Appleby, offering proof at 
thebar of a mistake in the population returns of 1821. The petitioners 
admitted the right of Parliament to alter and reform, they admitted the 
noble lord’s bill, and only prayed to be heard in proof of the right to 


prayer of this petition, they would be establishing such a dangerous pre- 
cedent as might lead to the worst possible circumstances. [Cries of 
*« Hear, hear.” 

The ATTORNEY-GENERAL said, that the Reform Bill was not one 
of pains and penalties—{ cries of ‘‘ Hear, bear.” from the opposition ]— 
and he considered the object of the motion to be nothing more nor less 
than the defeat of the bill [Hear, hear. If counsel were beard in the 
case of Applebey, every other borough to be difranchised would do the 
same; and if one precedent were established, there would be no end to 


the discussion on the general question of reform. He would appeal to | The House then divided, when there appeared— 


that majority whether they wereto be trifled with—[hear, hear]—or 
whethor they were not the rather prepared todo their duty by their 
country? [Hear, bear. ] 









ment. Let the y, then, at once dectate that they would have it 
so; and tet Oh eae know how the thing was carried. 
(Hear, hear. principle was already carried. Te details were 


than in doing justice. 
silent vote, and explain wherefore, 

Mr. R. GRANT iustanced the case of the Catholic Association, which 
petitioned to be heard by counsel, and was refused. ‘Chere was no quee- 
tion of faw or fact to make counsel necessary. 

Sir C. WETHERELL wished to know who it was that hed an un- 
controlled license to make mistakes, and set them right’ [A laugh. ] 
That was his question, and he would answer it himself. I was the 
King’s government which could make mistakes ad libitum, and which 





| out of schedule A. and they shambled another into schedule B, just as 
| they liked. [Cheers.] The Attorney-General said, keep to the peti- 
tion. The House is agreed on the principle of the bill, as well as on its 
| details, and you need not argue them. [* Hear, hear,” from the oppe- 
a The Hon. and Learned Member bas been much occupied of 
late. [Hear, and a laugh.) His time had been employed much on 
other matters—[a laugh }—and he probably had not looked into the 
journals and orders of that House, or he would have found that the 
members were any thing kut unanimous on the subject of the details of 
the bill—[hear, hear }]—and there were not a few of them who had given 
| notice oF their intention to modify cr oppose them. [Hear.] Lord 
| Milton differed with Lord Althorpe on the subject, and the two Mem- 
bers for the same county, and both on the same side of the House, were 
thus at loggerheads on the details of the question which they were called 
Ou not to discuss, because the House and government had agreed. 





| bad learned a little asperity—sach was the unanimity of the House. He 
knew that the Parliament which was to succeed them, when the Reform 
Sill passed, would adopt a new course; and that they would say to 
those who brought their prayers for redress or inquiry, “ No; we can't 


are come here delegated to fulfil @ particular trast, and we will not 
listen to you.” [Cheers.] It was said that borough members were in- 
terested, that they had no right to discuss the question, and council 
were refused; how then was the truth to be known ? 





name, let the House go into a committee, and then let the case of each 
particular borough be taken on its own merits, and fully discussed. He 
denied the charge of partiality, and contended that the bill was one of 
benefit and blessings, not of pains and penalties. ‘There was no rule but 
the population returns, by that they would abide, and what evidence on 
the subject could be heard or even wished for. Himself and his noble 
| friend ( Milton) had often differed in opinion, as well as inthe present in- 
stance. Was it the way to deserve the confidence of the country to 
| persist in motions of this kind, which were purely put forward for the 
| purposes of delay, and in order to place impediments in the way of the 
passing of that bill which the country so ardently desired. [Hear. } 


Mr. CROKER said, the Noble Lord (Aithrope) had skilfully avoided 


the real question, which was, whether they would consent to allow 
| the borough of Appleby to prove that it was entitled to be placed in the 
| Same condition as Buckingham, which had also represented its case, and 
| received immediate attention from the Noble Lord (Russell) and the Go- 
verument. (Hear.] The borough of Appleby was, it appeared, com- 
posed of twa parishes—St. Michael's and St. Lawrence. In the census 
of 1811, they were taken together, and the number of inhabitants found 
to be above 2,20. In the return of 1821, one of the parishes was left 
out, and the petitioners now prayed they might be allowed to prove that 
it had been left out, and that the borough, according to the rulélaid down 
| by the government, was entitled tobe taken out of schedule A and placed 
j in schedule B. Who could anticipate the slightest opposition to £0 fair 
; request?’ The memorial of the petitions had been presented to the 
Secretary of State weeks azo, and the government had thought proper 
not to comply with their prayer, but it was impossible for them to have 
brought their case before that House a moment sooner than they had 
done. This was the mask and delay of which they had been guilty 
The Hon. Member concluded by observing, that the case of Appleby was 
the same as that of Buckingham and Turo, and several other places, wit 
| regard to which the government had acknowledged its error, and he 
hoped the House would now compel them to hear the case, which the 


| people of Agate believed they could make out. [ Hear, hear. ] 
profit by it. He must say, that if the House of Commons rejected the | ui 


Mr. Alderman IOMPSON said he had supported the second read. 
ing of this bill, but he felt himself in duty oon 
motion. [Gries of “ Hear, hear.”] The population of the borough of 
Applebey exceeded 2900, and therefore, according to the principle of the 
bill, that borough had a right to be taken off schedule A. 

Mr. C.FERGUSON thought the petitioners asked nothing but justice, 
and he must vote for the motion. He was not onlya friend to reform. 


tial to the success that of measure that its principles should be impartially 
put inoperation. [ Hear, hear. ] 


For the motion i ; 129 
Against it - P : . ‘ 24 
Majority against the motion —5 





Mr. C. W. WYNN said, that during an experience of 30 years he 
never knew an instance in which the House had refused to hear counsel 
against the particular enactments of a bill which affected the rights or | 
interests of the community or any portion of them. It was only on the 
second reading of this bill or any other that its principle could be opposed, 
andthat when the House was moved to go into a committee, then was 
the opportunity for opposing the particular enactments of the bill, be it 
one for a canal or a road; and how much more so should notthe prac- 
tice be the same in a bill of so ‘extensive and sweeping a nature as that 
forreform? (Tlear, hear.] What! was the majority of that House to 
decide the question at the command of government, and refusing to 
hear evidence and rejecting all inquiry? He would support the prayer 
of the petition. 

Mr. ATTWOOD said, that if the government persisted in refusing to 
hear this borongh, of whose real condition they were in culpable igno- 
rance, he would say that for men professing the principles of liberty no 
conduct could be more tyrannical than this appeal to a majority secured 
by Parliamentary influence from the demands of reason and justice. 
[Cheers.] It was not the fault of the petitioners that the government 
was deplorably ignorant of its own principle as it affected them. 

Mr. C. WOOD reminded the House, that the speaker in the last Par- 
liament had declared that the question should be put on each borough, 
and that was the time to determine whether the borough should be kept 
in the schedule or not. He believed that there was a mistake in the 
population returns as to Wareham. (Cheers from the opposition.) He 
was prepared for those cheers, but if he appealed to the House, it sheuld 
be to its reason not to its passions. (Cheers.) He would ey 
appeal to the majority which, thank God! they (the ministers) enjoyed, 
because he was persuaded that the majority would do even-handed 
justice both to Appleby and Wareham. (Hear, hear.) He denied that 
Ministers refused inquiry. 

Sir G. WARRENDER was a supporier of ministers, and a friend to | 
the bill, but if they refused the just right of the petitioners to be heard | 
at the bar, he should strongly oppose both. ; 

Mr. PRAED said, that whether the petitioners claimed the franchise 
as a valuable property, or as the exercise of a duty, which they had 
never hitherto neglected, they had a right to be h ard. Their claims 
were founded in equity and justice, and he would support them 

Mr. D. W. HARVEY said, that if they allowed counsel to be heard 
for Appleby, they must allow it for every other borough; then there 
would be 150 boroughs, each to be heard by counsel; and suppose the 
counsel were to be contented each with one day, there would be In 
days before the House could go into a committee. (‘ Hear,” anda 
laugh.) Let the borough prove its 2000 inhabitants through its members, 
and the House would save it from extinction. 

Sir E. SUGDEN said it appeared that his Majesty’s ministers were 
the only persons who could take a borough out of schedule A or out of 
schedule B. without explaining why it was done. They could alter the | 
Bill, but no person else was to touch it. There was not one essential | 
part of the bill which had not been altered over and over again; every | 
clause had been altered, and the bill was a different bill. He cautioned | 
the House that it was acting judicially as weil as legislatively, and they 
@ught not to act except on the best evidence. It was the daty of the | 
ministers to get the best information—and what hed they done! They, 
hed not during the three months thet they had the subject In hand, ob- | 
tained information even to satisfy themselves. [Hear.] They were 
prepared, however, to carry the bill through, not to eapport it by ergu- 





PRINCE LEOPOLD'S PENSION. 

House of Lords, July 18. 
Ea] GRAY rose and said that on 8 previous evening he had been asked by a noble 
Lord opposite (the Marquis of Londonderry) whether bis Royel Highness Prince 
Leopold meant to give up the income he received from this country on bis accepting 


| the appointment of King of Belgium. He did not at that time feel himeelf at liberty 


to state further than that the Prince's income had been fixed by act of Parliament, and 
could not be taken away except by the same means. In fact, nothing but the volun- 
tary act of his Royal Highness could release this country from the payment of it. He 
had now, however, the satisfaction to inform that house that his Royal Highness had 
intimated to government that, from the time of his aceeptance of the Throne of Del 
gium, he would not draw any of that allowance from this country. 
the letter he had received from hie Royal Highuess :-— 
“ Mariborough House, July 15. 
‘* My dear Lord—Before leaving this coantry I am desirous to state in writing the 
nature of my views. It is not my intention to draw any portion of the income I have 
derived from this country when I leave it. It will be necessary, however, to discharge 
all outstanding debts in this country, and I shall therefore leave trustees for that and 
other purposes, namely, to maintain in complete repair Claremont House; to pay all 
rewards, &c. granied for faithful services; aud to continue ell those charitable contri 
butions made either by the late Princess Charlotte or myself; after which they will 
pay the remainder into the Pxchequer.”’ Lilear, hear.) He (Eorl Gray) felt assured, 


He would read 


| after this communication, thet a generous public would net fail to do justice to the 


honourable motives of his Royal Highness. He had aleo to state to thetr Lordships 
that as his Royal highness felt it would be unbecoming his situation as Sovereign of 
another country to hold such a commission, it was vot bis ietention to continue as 
Colonel in the Evglich Guards. His Royal Highness had already transmitted his re- 
signation to Lord Hill by the hands of Colonel Cust. 

——— 

COURT OF CHANCERY, JULY 16. 
APPLICATION TO COMMIT MR. LONG WELLESLEY FOR 
CONTEMPT. 

Sir E. Sugden said he was instructed to move for an order to commit Mr. Long 
Wellesley to the Fleet, for contempt of an injunctien granted by the Court, to re- 
strain him from removing his daughter from the custody of her aunts, the Misses 
Long. The affidavit on which he moved stated that Miss Wellesley was residing 
with her aunts near Kingston, and that on Friday morning, Mr. Wellesley, ac- 
companied by his French servant, and four or five men, armed with constables’ 
staves, appeared in the neighbourhood of the Misses Lon’s residence in a carriage 
with four post-horses. On arriving near the house, Mr. Wellesley despatched his 
French servant, who,on the door being opened, requested to see Miss Long, as, 
he said, that he had an important message to deliver to her from Mr. Julius Hutch- 
mson, her solicitor. Whilst this message was being delivered to Mies Long, the 
rvant got possession of Miss Wellesley, and her father, being near the spot, 
desired him (the servant,) in the French language, to convey the child immediately 
to the carriage, which was near at hand; thes was ofcourse accordingly done, and 
the party returned to London. The Learned Counsel therefore trusted, under 
these circumstances, that the Court would not hesitate to make an order for the 
committal of Mr. Wellesley, and another for the instant delivery of the young la- 

dy to her proper guardians. 

The Lord Chancellor inquired if any gentleman appeared to oppose the 
@otion. 

The Solicitor-Genera! said he had go instructions; but he understood there 
were many fact« to communicate which would be embodied in an affidavit. He 
beleiwed Mr. Wellesicy hiraself was not aware of this application 

The Lord Chancellor desired Mr. Wellesiey’s solicitor to go immediately to 
Dover-street, and sec that gentleman ; for, said his Lordship, fshail fee| bound 
to make order before the nsing of the Court 

Sir E. Sugden.—I am entitled to move ea-parte, and ask your Lordship for an 
order to compel the instant delivery of the child? 

Lord Chancollor.—Certamly, the child must be instantly given up ; and 


Mr. Courtney, who is present, tells me that he is ready to receive her, but that Sir | 37th Regiment becomes vecent. 


E. Sugdenis not sufficient to satisfy me sitting in this Chair. 1 mus} vindicate the 
jurisdiction of the Ceurt. 

Su E. SUGDEN.—1 hope your Lordship will not los¢ a moment in making an 
erder for the restitution of the child. 

The Lord Chancellor.—Certainly not; end following the course pursed 
Lerd Eldon, I shall order my officer to purse ber wherever che may be removed 


to be settled, and the time of the House could not be occupied better | 
li the majority were to carry it, he would give a 


had the power of curing them ad libitem. They shambled one borough | 


Yes, | 
astwelve jurors had agreed in a late case where the Attorney-General | 


hear you; we area Parliament strong in numbers—[hear, hear]—we | 


The CHANCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER would say now, in God's | 


to wept the present 


but a friend also to the particular measure introduced; but it was essen- | 


— oa 
to. I shall not make the order against Mr. Wellesiey alone ; but I shall make it 
against any party that may have the custody of the young lady. She never should 
hare bees one <n ante his roof; if Rie. Courtesy bad act 
ve staxi at my own house. His Lordship then ordered a war- 
rant to be im nediately made out, and directed Mr. Butt Serjeant at hone 

to proceed forthwith, in his Lordship’s carnage, and to take possession of the in- 
| tant, wherever she was, aad bring her before him in his private room, Lord- 
| Ship adied, thet at present the officer had nothing to do with Mr. W ; he 
| would dispose of the motion agaist him as soon as the Solicitor returned, 
COMMITTAL OF MR. WELLESLEY. 


Mr. Wellesley came into Court about two o'clock, and took his seat on the 
| Bench, 


i The Lord Chancellor sani—Mr. 
| you, Now, [hope, on the honour 
| questions, 

Mr Wellesley—I will, 
peared much affected. ) 


Wellesley, you have seen the affidavit against 
of a geatioman, you will fairly answer me two 


my Lord, upon my honour as a genileman.—(He ap- 
| Blo >. Sener here 1s your daughter that you removed from the care 
Mr Wellesley—I de not know, my Lord, 
The Lerd Chahcellor—Will you consent to give ber up to the officer of the 


Court. 
| Mr Wellesiey—I will not, my Lord. 1 am determined she shall never be under 
| gy care but my own. 
. be Lord Chences a im Mr W. L. Wellesicy stand committed to the Fleet. 
is Lordship then stated the pain it gave him to be obliged tx 
py obhg »make this order, but 
Mr Wellesiey—1 do not complain. Iam willing to suffer, but Lam determined 
to have my child. 
The Lord Chancellor directed that Mr Wellesley should have all the sccommo= 
davon compatible with his situation. 
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By the George Canning we have received London papers to the 23d 


of July. 


| The Reform Bill is making slow progress through the committee of 
| the lower house, every inch of ground being disputed by the opposi- 
j tion. Schedule A. which contains the list of Boroughs to be totally 
disfranchised, is about half gone through with, thirty of the towns ha- 


ving received condemnation. Much confusion and discord has arisen 


in consequence of the vacillation of Ministers in regard to the popula- 
| tion returns. The principle first assumed was, that all towns having less 
than 2000 inhabitants should lose their representations, and the census 
of 1821 was understood to fix the amount of each place; subsequently, 
however, the Government ordered a new census, and the opposition af- 
firm that his Majesty's servants adopt the census of 1621 whenit suits their 
own views, and that of 1831 when the returns of that year are more con- 
genial to their notions. 


This has caused some defection in their own 
ranks, particularly on the vote for the borough of Appleby, when Alder- 
man Thompson, a Member for the city of London, voted with the To- 
ries. The Livery, however, called him to account, and we regret to 
say, that that hitherto honourable and high spirited man public ly apolo 

| gised for what he had done, and attributed his conduct to inadvertancy | 
We have preserved a short sketch of this debate—it will be seen that 

Appleby had petitioned to be heard by Counsel, to show that its popula- 

tion was above the standard fixed on by ministers, viz: 2,000 


Nothing 
has yet oceurred to indicate the strength of parties in the House of 
Lords. 
| ‘The Prince Leopold as sovereign elect of Belgium left Londen for 
Brussels in company with the Belgic Deputies, via Calais. The Prince 
was received with the utmost enthusiasm by his new subjects, On 
| Thursday, 2Ist of July, his Majesty took the onth that was tendered 
him, when @ salute of 100 gunsannounced the completion of the joy- 
ful event to the happy Belgians. Holland has not yet given her adhe- 
| sion to the accession of the new dynasty, The Prince “ resigned his 
| English pension. See our Parliamentary intelligence 
| "Phe case of Mr. Bingham Baring has produced such a lively sensa- 
on in Londow, and that bighly afluent and respectable family being so 
generally knowe throughout this country, that we deemed it proper to 
presenta full statement of that case, which we have done in the re- 
ceding columns. The London Press, and particularly the Times, w bich 
has been actually ferocious in the case, have not made sufficient allow- 
ance for the troubled state of the country where the transaction took 
| place, and the difficulties under which the Magistrates laboured. There 
is evidently some stock-jobbing spite in the articles of the immaculate 
Times. ‘The House of Consmons gave Mr. Baring a fall ac quittal. We 
have not room for Mr. B.'s own account of the matter this week. 

A Proclamation by the King was issued on the 13th of July, fixing the 
coronation forthe Sth of Sept. and appointing a Comminsion to consider 
and decide on the claims incident to this immemorial custom. But on 
the 15th another Proclamation appeared, announcing that al! pageant 
and ceremony would be diepoased with on the ground of economy, 
the religious part alone being observed. Tt is therefore under- 
stood, that their Majesties will, on the day aforesaid, repair to 
Westminster Abbey, receive their crowns, take the oaths, and then 
| quietly return to 8t. James’. All the gorgeous and imposing ceremonies 

at Westminster Hall will be dispensed with; there will be no proces- 
sion, no banquet, no champion as of yore to throw down the gauntlet 
and challenge jo mortal fight the traitor who dares to dispute his liege’s 
right to the crown that adorns his brow. ‘The forms and ceremonies 
founded in the ages of chivalry, embalmed by the remembrance of the 
glorious days of Cressy and Agincourt, and hallowed by their 
antiquity are to be consigned to the tomb of ——— Truly, royal- 
| ty wonld seem to be on the decline. The = ot economy is potent, 
we admit, but we doult if it be really a valid one; for the main ex- 
yense does not fall on the government, but on the nobility ; and the ex- 
| penditure in either case is beneficial to the public by giving an impulse 
to the artizans of the metropolis 

That madman, Mr. Long Wellesley, has been committed to the Fleet, 
| for rescuing his daughter from the jurisdiction of the Court of Chan- 
|cery. She isa girl ot fourteen yeors of age, and has been conveyed to 
| the Continent by her father. 

The great fight between Jem Ward and Simon Byrne, for £200 aside, 
was decided in favour of the former, on the 11th of July, after a battle 
of 33 rounds. Ward was quite fresh after the action, but Byrne was 
much damaged; the gallant fellow nevertheless behaved like a hero. 
Ward is now champion of England 

The French elections are not yet brought to a close, and accounts va-_ 
ry as to their probable results. A majority is claimed forthe govern- 
| ment which will secure the peace of Europe ; but if the Opposition or Re- 
| publican party prevail, of which Gens. Lafayette, Lamarque and others are 
| the leaders, a change of policy, or what is equivalent, a change of Minis- 
} try must be adopted. ‘The liberal party in Fraace demand two things 
| —the abolition of heveditary peerage, and a direct and prompt interven- 
| tion in favour of Poland. The King and the present Cabinet are o 
| posed to each of these fearful measures, for the adoption of the first, fn 

our opinion, settles the fate of the French monarchy, and the adoption 
lof the second is equally liable to kindle a general war. It is, however 
| affirmed, but upon very insufficient authority, that « treaty has been 
| formed between England and France, jointly to demand from the auto- 
crat the emancipation of the Poles, and the assumption is that Nicholas, 
}im that case will yield. Certainly much depends on the result of the 
elections. 

| There bas been no military movement in Poland of importance. 
| The Cholera Morbus is raging withgrest fury, at St. Petersburgh. 

The New London Bridge is finished, and will be opened om the let of 
| August, in due form. Their Majesties will honour the scene with 
| their preseace. The Bill for appointing Lord Lieutenants to the counties 

in Ireland bas pessed «third reading inthe House of Lords. Sir Wal- 

ter Scett, we rejoice to bear, is so much better, as to ondertake an ex- 
| cursion to Lanark, with Mr. Lockhart. Mr. Etliston the Comedian is dead; 
| Gea. Sir U. Green is also dead, aged #2, by which the Coloneley of the 
jen. Loftus is also dead. Karl Munster 
is appointed Liewtenant of the Forces, in the room of the latter gallant 
officer. By bis death, the Colonelcy of the 2d Dragoon Guards is va- 
cant. The Coloneley of the ith D Guards is also vecent by the 
resiguation of Prince Leopold. The Bishop of Derry is also deceased- 

Donne Marie, Queen of Portugal, arrived at Brest om the 16tb of July- 


| 
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Tye Aion. 


THERE’S NOT A WORD THY LIPS HATH BREATH’D. 
A German Air, arranged for the Piano Forte by W. C. P.—New York, published by Hewitt, 137 Broadway. 
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ba my rt ' name = a tg When e’erl catch the breath of flow’rs, | And mem’ry clings to thee. 
Or no 4 mane golden west : Or music from the tree, Ah mem’ry, &c. 
en a eA ey | priety of the company having emigration stations on the south and COLONIAL TRADE. 
GOLOWLAL. pow coast of Ireland, to relieve that country of its superabundant From the Montreal Gazette. 
he wi te ; —s - | population. | To the Board of Trade :— 
NEW BRUNSWICK EMIGRATION COMPANY. CLIFTON. 


Gentlemen:—A fact concerning the admission into Upper Canada 
from the United States of the article of Coffee, has recently been com- 
municated to me, the operation of which on the interests of this province 
cannot fail to be destructive. 

A parcel of Cuba Coffee was purchased in New York on Upper Cana- 
da account, and entered there on the payment of five shillings sterling 
per cwt. Now, by reference to the list of duties payable at Quebec, I 
find that foreign Coffee pays the same duty as Coffee from the British 
Colonies, namely—two pence per Ib. currency, and seven shillings sher- 
ling per cwt., and, additional, mark ye, five shillings sterling per cwt. 

By this statement, the importer of the parcel referred to can actually 


From a London Paper : From the York U. C. Courier. "i 7 
Friday, » Meeting was held at the Crown and Anchor Tavern, Strand, _ Clifton.—This is the name of a beautiful little Embryo V wy £s ~ 1as 
to take into consideration the best means of carrying into effect the ob- | just been laid out on the Canada-side of the Falls of wre me hae huo- 
jects of this company, which has been formed with a view of purchasing ,dred yards below the Cataract, on a beautiful spot of growed, w ~ = 
extensive tracts of uncleared lands in the province of New Brunswick, mands an unobstructed and perfect view of this sublime spe otac e. , ~ 
bringing the same into cultivation by the labour of emigrants from Great | on the top of the bank of the River, 470 feet above the . ater, ani on y 
Britain and Ireland, facilitating the emigrants of families, and assisting 500 yards from the Table Rock, down the stream. It is oun e¢ yon 
them upon their landing aad first settlement in the colony. Amongst lower side by the road leading from F orsythe s Innand app wee : “e 
the company present at the Meeting, were Sir Richard Musgrave, Bart., | to the Ferry, along which road, Lots—60 feet front by 12( tn 
M. P.; Sir , oa Burke, Bart.. M. P.; Edward Ruthven, Esq., M. P.; | been staked out for Hotels, Shops, Mechanics residences & c. J r. arys- 
Thomas Wyse, Esq. M. P.; J. Robinson, Esq. M. P.; N. P. Leader, ter who at present has the Inn at Drummondville, is making preparations 


; sell an article of foreign growth, purchased in a foreign market, about 
Esq. M. P.; Hon. Samuel Cunard, John Bainbridge, Esq. &c. for erecting a comfortable Hotel at Clifton, in the very verge of the 23d. per Ib. cheaper than the purchaser of a British article in a British 
ir John Burke was called to the Chair. Cliff. A Livery stable (at which good carriages, Gigs, and saddle Horses, | market. This, you will admit, is extremely consolatory. 


Mr. Hencby detailed to the Meeting the important objects the Com- |may be obtained by visitors,) will, together with the Hotel, be ready by I am credibly informed that similar favours are granted to Foreign 

pany had in view. It possessed extensive estates in New Brunsw ick, _ May next year. we Maile Treea, | Sugars and Molasses imported from the United States into I pper Canada. 
3 : . > . ’ , t aple Pes, . = : he <j 7 —,; Fi 
the Crown had consented to grant to them a large tract of land, which lo a beautiful me adow, studded with young Walnut yo L ay Lay NDIA RUBBER BOOTS AND SHOES. The Subechbere ofitr f con, 
was, in every respect, most eligible for settling a new colony. A charter, | a ( rescent has been laid out, embracing sixteen Lots, large enough for} plete assortment of India Rubber boots and shoes of superior quality and va- 
irection” » Gove ent was now being prepared to incorporate |an English cottage, Garden, and partege each—On the bottom of the! pious patterns, for sale by the case, dozen, or single vair, either in the rough or 
by direction of the Goverament wa g prey g , r , ; gle 1 | 
the Company. There were between five and six millions of acres of | Crescent, four acres of shrubbery has been reserved to add to its beauty | finished state. From the increasing demand and consumption of these articles, 
uncultivated land in New Brunswick, and no country could be better |—Vistas through this Shrubbery afford from different points, the most | they rec ommend them to the attention of country merchants, who are solicited to 
iv rfl xopulation, there being navigable rivers enchanting views of the graceful and picturesque Fall on the American | call and examine for themselves, RL SHTON & ASPINW ALL 

ees & Sass Sup snpermnems pope id e 1 of easy cul-| side of ! ti On the right. the view embraces the whole extent No, 81 William St. New York. 
throughout the country not eight miles asunder, and the land o easy cul- side of the River n the right, the view embraces Raye} Also on hand a general assortment of drugs and medicines of the best quality, 
tivation. The Company would have competent persons to superintend jof Goat Island, together with the tremendous and magnificent body o 





@ all and a great variety of patent medicines for sale wholesale and retail. ]Sept. 3. _ 
the location of emigrants on their arrival in that country, who would be | water which rushes over the precipice of the Horse § hoe Fa a oe Cu Factory for sale.—The subscribers wishes to sell the Fayette factory, 
settled on small tracts, and every facility would be given to them to im-| There is but one cataract of Niagara—and no spot on eithcr side of the in which they will give a great bargain and liberal credit for a large part of 


srove and cultivate their lands. This gentleman read an extract from & | river, possesses advantages which belong to the Scite of “Clifton.” It 
ew Brunswick Paper, dated May 29th, which fully proved the necessi- 
ty of some permanent arrangement being made for the protection ot 


purchase money. There are120 acres of land under cultivation, and 125 in heavy 
jis intended that the Cottages shall be ornamented without being very ex- | timber : there are ten throstles and three mules, (about 1800 spindles) all in — 
| pensive—Stone is in great abundance a few yards from the Crescent, om ae ~~ — _ — Se Se a 
Trish emigrants. The main object of the Company was to turn the tide and Lime to any extent will be furnished from the adjoining farm, at the ion ond selaninn weel, wih Bie me antago «Fn —s es vats and kettles; a 
of Emigration to the British possessions, which were 200 miles nearer to | jowest price = ‘ P first-rate machine shop, with all the laiths and tools necessary, and a blacksmith- 
Great Britain than any part of the United States now receiving emi- To respectable families who value the enjoyment of health, and are ac- shop. There is a comfortable dwelltng for the manager or proprietor, and plenty 

rants. The tide of emigration being turned to our own colonies would quainted with the beauties of that lovely section of the Province We | of substantial brick houses for the labourers in and about the factory ; =e 74 
eel the British fisheries on that coast, and give greater employment would recommend enquiry to be made respecting the advantages of Clif- better atered place in the —s and it is very healthy. The ses ty aye La 
to British shipping, and increase the general trade of the United King-| ton—many Lots are already bespoke, and preparations for building this | Steam engwe, that moves the whole machinery, and can drive a grea 


: if put up. It is situated about two miles north west of thisplace. Cotten can be 

dom, by creating a larger demand for our home mauufactures Autumn, are in progress. : f a Sencha te the Nee ne oo New oF anaes sa eediens talk cent per Ib., and in @ 

Mr. Bainbridge proposed the first resolution, which pledged the meet-| We are not informed whether the ground will admit of the extension | situation where plenty of white hands can be got at low wage’. For terms, apply 

ing, individually and collectively, to support the objects of the Com-} of that part of the Village ebich is intended for genteel Villas, beyond | to, WARFIELD, BRAND, & Co., or at New-York, to Messrs. MACGREGOR, 
pany > | the sixteen Lots already laid out, but we think that namber would be | DARLING, §Co. 


[ Aug. 27.—6 t. 
Mr. M‘Gregor described the great advantages of the British North quite unequal to the demand which will in all probability be made for Lexington (Ky. ) 19 July, 183i, E sb thn SE 
American Colonies for settlement, as well as the benefits that would| them. It is impossible to contemplate any site for a genteel summer resi- for HALIF —< to — at re ty steam ship Lemay = i. 
eat - - ~~ - ‘ . : , ’ r twe wrse po , n 
arise to the shipping, and also to the manufacturing interests of this) dence, more ex¢ uisitely delightful than that upon which the village of of nearly two hundred horse power, with low pressure engines, y ed 
country. |} Clifton has been laid out. and we should think that this opportunity of jincorporated Quebec and Halifar Steam Navigation Company, and ceraman 


} by s {3 ow 1 2 i ed from 
Mr. Wyse, M. P.. proposed the second resolution in an eloquent) obtaining acottage Plotthere, will be sought with avidity not only by OF oacc hor Hales shows the ltin pag Fg he fap hehe! Phter the mo 
speech. It was of the deepest importance to this country that the idea respectable British families, who have lately arrived in the country—but } de) of one of the most powerful and safe boats in Europe, and ne expense 
of emigration should be turned from the United States to the British | by many of the leading and more wealthy Gentry of York. to whom it | spared by the Company to make her accommodations for passengers roomy 
colonies; and that those who emigrated should be afforded protection! must be exceedingly Tesirable to obtain for their families, so healthful | comfortable in every respect. For freight or passage apply to “ . 
till the lands allotied to them were in a cultivated state, and not be left | and enchanting a retreat from the unwholesome atmosphere, and conse-| _Quebec, 27th June, 1831.] (July 23.) yM.¢ EV ENSON, Agent 
as they now are on thelr arrival, io a state of distress and misery. | quent sickness, which wuly pervades this neighbourhood, during the | ee Pye ee ee pone ny pe ee = 
[Hear, hear. |\Summer months, and which, there is too much reason to apprehend, | posters oon oon a iy lnconds te acl oad coumiee Gite r 
Other gentlemen addressed the meeting, and thanks were unanimously | may, insubsequent Summers, increase in aa accelerated ratio, with the ‘ abroad poctial HOADLEY & PRELPS, Phanix Biores, 
voted to the Chairman, who, on returning thanks, suggested the pro-' increase of our population. Jone 11.) Corner of Well and Water street™ 
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